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For the New-Yorker. 
. SONG. 
_ AIR—‘ THE MEETING OF THE WATERS.’ 
How soft is the memory, how lovely the dream, 
Of the vale of our youth and its heav’n-clouded stream— 
How bright were the days, O my Sister; when we 
Summoned Fancy’s fair realm ’neath our shady cak tree, 
As we conned those old songs whicl: their odors have left 
*In our hearts, by Affliction’s long winter bereft— 
Those sad Moorish lays which regild the far-past, 
And bid Poesy’s fictions endure. to the last. 
- And rememb’rest thou, Sister, our silver-haired sire, 
Who taught our young souls, like the lark, to aspire 
On the pinions of Faith through the co!d clouds of Time, 
To ceftre our hopes onthe spirit’s pure clime, 
And our mother, whe pressed us each eve to her breast, 
And watched, like an Ange’ of Love, o’er our rest— 
Her tresses, her thrice hallowed tresses of gray, 
Which so oft we have kissed are now soi'ed by the clay. 
And the wood-circled lake, the fair mirror of Spring, 
Gently brushed by the dip of the Swallow’s light wing, 
Its green bloomy isles—and the old Moorish tower, 
Arrayed in pure gold by the rich twilight hour: 
Ah, ne‘er shall we view that bright landscape again, 
Save in dreams or in sweet Memory’s halcyon domain: 
But thongh far we may roam on the stranger's cold shore, 
The ties that have bound us we'll strengthen the more. 


Paris, April, 1896. FaLConer. 
EEE 
For the New-Yorker. 


LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 
NUMBER XIII. 
Death of the President interino, General Barragan—The body laid out_in 
Graack Procession—Interment—A ppointment of his su-cessor—Our 

Durie the absence of the President, Santa Ana, in Tejas, 
General Barragan, the President ad in'erim, was taken ill, 
and died, notwithstanding all that medicine could do, carly 
on the moming of the Ist of March. ‘Tho nature of hie dis- 
ease seems to have been a high fever, euch as is very preva- 
lent just now ; and the fatal termination of it has been attri- 
buted to the utter ignorance of the first principles of his art 
of the Mexican physician who attended hin in its first stages. 

This public calamity was immediately announced by the 
discharge of cannon in the Plaza, which was repeated every 
quarter of an hour for three days, from 6 A. M. to8 P. M. 
‘The national flag was hoisted half-mast high on the Palace- 
staff, and anxious crowds of employs might be seen at an 
early hour pacing to and from the Palace. It was gencrally 
believed that he had died on the previous day, but that it 
was not announced to the public in order that the Senate 
‘wight have time to deliberate on what was to be done, and 
from a fear that there might be a popular movement. Yet 
this was certainly not the case. 

Some days before his death, from about 7 to 9 P. M. the 
sacrament was administered to Gen. B. and it was a very 
sumptuous affair: a fine military baud in the Plaza before 
the Falace—all the ecclesiastics of Mexico within—the min- 
istry of course, the foreign ministers and consuls, who, toge- 
ther with the crowd of gentles, amounted to nearly 4,000 
people, each bearing a wax light in his hand—and when all 
fell simultaneously on their knees, at a certain part of the 
ceremowy, it imposed a kind of awe on the spectator. 

This being the first instance in which her Chief Magissrate 
had died in the exercise of his office since Mexico was a‘te- 
public, it was determined in a proper spirit that due honors 
should be rendered to his corpse ; and, as a short descrip- 
tion of the principal proceedings on this ocession may not be 
unacceptable, I shall submit it to your perusal. 

The day of his death the body was embalmed, and certain 
parts were distributed as follows: The tongue was sent to 
the Castle of Ulloa at Vera Cruz, to be kept in the chapel 
there in memorial of his having wrested it from the Span- 
iatds ; the eyes to Valle del Maiz, his birth-place ; the heart 
to the city of Guadalajara ; and the entrails were divided 
between the Convent of Santa Teresa in Mexico, and tle 
Collegiate of Guadalupe, 
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The corpse was then placed in a coffin, dressed as a Ge- 
neral, with a gold-headed stick in the right hand, and his cap 
and feuthers on his head; and the whole, lying on a bed with 
a black canopy, was laid in the principal room of the palace, 
the walls, floor, and ceiling of which were clad in mourning. 
Eighteen large wax candles and a censer of incense were 
continually burning ; two Generals stood constantly one on 
each side of the bed, and four of the corps of Sappers and 
Miners, two with each General ; the corridors and passagcs 
were thronged with soldiers on duty, visitors and empleados. 

On the first day, the crowd to see the deceased President 
was very great ; and, as they could only be admitted in small 
numbers at a time, there was much difficulty in procuring the 
wished-for gratification. On the second day, I went carly 
in the morning, and arrived while the ecclesiastical dignita- 
rics were chaunting the imposing service for the repose of 
the dead, which was only interrupted by the stated discharge 
of the cannon in the Plaza below. I then went to the Ca- 
thedral to see the preparations making there. In the crugia, 
they were erecting a handsome pyre, that was formerly used 
on the death of the archbishops and of the viceroys. Such a 
case as the present has not occurred for the space of forty- 
six years, when Lisana, who was both archbishop and vice- 
roy, was buried in that edifice, in the vault beneath the last 
altar, situated behind the cipres or high altar. Yet I am told 
that the archbishops are buried beneath the cipres itself. 

Preparatory to the ceremonies of the 4th, the awning be- 
longing to the church was raised froin the Palace gates along 
the street of the Seminario bounding the eastern side of the 
Cathedral—then turning at right angles to follow those of 
‘Tacuba and Santa Clara—turning again by that of Bergara 
to the second street of San Francisco, along which and the 
third it passed to the first and second streets of Plateros, 
and then crossed the Plaza to the Cathedral, where it was 
carried to the centre door, which is never opened but on an 
occasion like the present. ‘There could not be less, I should 
think, than a mile of awning. 

On the following merninz, at 9 o'clock, the procession 
started from the Palace, passing to the, Cathedral by the 
streets just mentioned. ‘The procession was grand and ap- 
propriate, and was composed as follows : First, a few horse 
soldiers to open the way ; then six cannon, with a covering 
of black lawn thrown over the gun and carriage, while each 
of the twenty-four mules which were harnessed to them were 
also covered with a black dress that fitted the shape of the 
head and ears and hung down to the ground ; then came a 
military band, and after them the almshouse poor, carrying 
each a wax candle. ‘The various monastic orders took part. 
Here might be seen the Mercedarios, clad in their drab lawn 
—the Franciscans in coarse blue cloth—those of San Diego 
in their earth-colored garments—the Grey Friars—the Do- 
minicans—the Carmelites ; while the doctors of the church, 
in their sing:lar though not inelegant white silk May-pole 
caps, and other dignitaries, assisted. All were present : each 
community formed two lines, moving parallel to the street 
and to each other, with their superiors, clad in their rich cere- 
monial robes, between the two divisions of their respective 
flocks. After a body of soldiers came the corpse, borne on 
its bicr of state, exposed to view, and supported by four Ge- 
nerals—a dignitary of the church and a relative holding each f 
a cord and tassel at its feet, as if leading the way, and pre 


the word ‘ Ulua’ beneath, (alluding to the castle of that 
name at Vera Cruz,) and above it, worked in green silk, a 
palm braneh. Files of infantry with muskets reversed, and 
of citizens with wax lights, and horse soldiers. Lastly came 
the carriage of the General, clad in mourning even to the fel- 
loes and spokes of the wheels, and the males also ; this, fel- 
lowed by nine other private carriages, closed the procession, 
which occupied about two heures in passing. 

Having entered the before-mentioned dees-ef the Cathe- 
dra! amidst a salute of cannon, the body was placed on the 
pyre in the crugia, and the funeral service performed with all 
the pomp that music and ecclesiastical ceremony could be- 
stow. Athalf past two, it was carried thence to the farther- 
most altar, and put into his niche in the vault below—his last 
resting-place in this world ; and while the clergy were chant 
ing the remainder of the service, the blows of the hamme r 
were heard telling that all that remained of him was then be- 
ing for ever closed from mortal view in the ordinary run of 
circumstances. This was followed by the incessant discharge 
of cannon. 

In the mean time, etiquette required that immediately after 
the ceremony the new President, Justo Corro, should receive 
the pesames, or condolence of the ministers, &c. on the very 
spot from which the body of his predecessor had been so re- 
cently removed. Accordingly, the state-room being still in 
mourning, but the Led taken away, His Excellency, support- 
ed on the right by Governor Tornel, and on the left by one 
whom I did not know, received those who had jast come 
from the Cathedral, and replied to their terms of condolence 
in a neat and off-hand manner; after which the whole cere- 
mony was ended, having occupied from about nine im the 
morning till half past three, P.M. 

The character of the deceased President seoms to have 
been very fair, for his death is regretted by all parties. He 
| was nol, as most are, the uncompromising partizan of this 
that politieal sect, but maintained a character for moderation 
and justice which, while it tended to cement the ties of social 
order, unfortunately too often broken through in this distract- 
ed country, served to moderate the strong feelings of certain 
men in office, and compel all parties to speak well of him ; 
and it may be fairly said that all regard his decease as a par- 
ucularly distressing occurrence in the present juncture of 
affairs. 

On the evening previous to this event, the Chamber deli- 
berated with closed doors, which afforded matter of specula- 
tion to some fertile brains. But, for some days before, M. 
Justo Corro, the Minister of Justice, was appointed by it 
President ad interim provisionally till the will of the Presi- 
dent should be known. He isa native of Guanajuato—a 
fast friend of the clergy, and may therefore be a tool in their 
hands ; but what folks seem to think most of is, that the Thea- 
tre is closed, it is feared, during the period of Lent, which 
in some respects has been a point gained from the strictness 
of ecclesiastical domination. He is generally, however, e2- 


"' teemed a good man. 


It 1s astonixhing, however, that on this occasion the church 
did not take the same interest and employ the same means 
for the recovery of the President as it employed in the year 
1834, when Santa Ana himself was ill and in danger. At 
that time, it was so much concerned that it invited into the 





ceded by those who bore the lid. As it came to any one of 
the four angles cf the square in which the procession moved, | 
it was laid on a temporary resting-place called a posa, while | 
the accompanying clergy chaunted the ‘ Requiescat im pace,’ 
and the military band in the distance, both before and behind, 


city Nuestra Senora de los Remedios. ‘This is an image of 
the Virgin Mary, about eight or ten inches high, which fell 
from heaven at some spot not very distant from the city ; and 
a church, magnificent and splendid, was of course erected 
over the sacred sput where the auspicious descent happened. 





added due effect to the solemnity. The ministers of state, 
the foreign ministers and consuls, assisted at the function. 
Then came a second military band. Three led horses belong 
ing to the deceased General were likewise clad in mourning 
reaching to the ground ; but the heads were free, and on ei- 
ther side of the drapery was wrought in gold castle, with 





If by chance the city is in want of water, owing to a long 
drought, she is brought in with much pomp aud ceremony, 
and the rain will infallibly descend : if the season is very 
rainy, she makes her entrée, and the waters cease ; and all 
the world in Mexico will swear to this, and [ should be call. 





od a Jew if | did not believe it, 
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That occasion was one of great ceremony and agrand holi- 
day by proclamation; all the world dressed in their ‘best, 
and the windows were ornamented with colored cloths. Her 
appointed place of sojourn was at the Cathedral; but the 
journey was considered too long for one day—so she slept 
the first nightat'a church in the suburbs ; and next after- 
noon, at atiout 5 o'clock, went in solemn state to the Cathe- 
dral for 4 sojourn of 9 days—during which bull-fights, theatre, 
and-e¥ery Wpdcies of amusement, (American circus and all,) 
wore prohibited: The procession was very grand, and 
améhg’ the m¥thbers which composed it were many little 
girlé-reptesentityy angels, and with wings to their shoulders, 
whitit’had’’ very pretty effect. But I longed to see her 
Ladyéhip "herself, and was gratified at last. She appeared 
on a thrilie of” gold, dressed in a blue gown and with gold 
trimtifing’’y her ‘eyes are two fine diamonds, worth a very || 
large sum. She. was standing ben¢éath a canopy of blue, and 
was borne on the shoulders of six stout padres—there might 
be .eight+-Who could hardly support the load, so precious 
thattit wbulfl-heve made, any ordinary man rich for life. She 
passéd-“the-procession passed with its hundred silver lamps, 
relics de‘! and T reflected that this stir and bustle, this mu- 
sic, this splendot and rejoicing, was all about a bit of wood, 
ten inghts' long $. Nine days afterwards the same bustle took 
pues whet Our Lady took leave of the city. 


Hat 





8s. W. 


For the New-Yorker, 
YANKEE NOTION. 


-'A pair of eyes—dark witching eyes, 
Concealing Cupid end his quiver, 
Caught mine one evening by surprise 
css, ., nal fixed their wandering glance for ever. 
oes» Before, a th } stars 1 mated 
,. In Beauty’s young unclouded skies ; 
: nent since the blindness Love created, 
"ve only seen one pair arise. 
ong years have passed, and Allegany 
In vain has interposed his snow, 
‘For Love's bright rays, though straight as any, 
Refract surprisingly, you know. 
‘ “Now every hill soems Allegany, 
’ ' And every gleam across my ttack 
Darts from those eyes—1’l! bet a penny— 
That shone so witehingly and black, 


band de ete 
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Ciggppaati, May, 1836. L.R. 
ot Mee bth For the New-Yorker. 
was tues ts» COURTING. 
fidei ls se Do innovate 1« not to reform? Burke. 


Berutnk: thee’ a moment, worthy reader—and, by the 
merry*twinkle of the eye, I'll warrant me a right jovial one 
thow ‘art Withalis it not a queer caption which we have 
chosen wherewith to usher our humble self into honest com- 
pany like thine?’ ‘*Tis queer—’tis a queer subject—it con- 
jures up queer emotions, the mention of which sends tlie 
warm current of blood coursing anew through the withered 
veins:ef agej.and causes a genial glow of honest feeling in 
the heart-of youth. 

Elia—quaint and quiet Elia—the witty, airy, and fanciful 
Elia+-wishes health, happiness and contentment to all “‘ faith- 
ful lovers who are not so wise as to despise old legends and 
customs.”’: Inthe like manner, he ought to have bestowed a 
wholesome maledietion upon those who, neglecting * old cus- 
toms,” sanetion and approbate the foolish innovations and 
miserable contrivances of these modern days. The good old 





custom of ‘courting,’ as understood and practised in the 
palmy days of New-England—long since gone by—is fust | i 





giving way to the flimsy inventions of this enlightened gene- | 


but neither rash nor mad to despise her.” Spurn her coun- 
sels with stern contempt ; laugh at the follies of her votaries, 
and, ‘like the branch to the vine,’ cleave unto the sweet in- 
stitutions of ancient days. 

Oh, the divine mysteries of courting! The sweet remem- 
brance cometh to us like ‘ the sweet south wind o’er a bank 
of violets,’ redolent of the fragrance of love and poetry—of 
the joys of former days. 

Will Shakspeare was a faithful adept in the art of court- 
ship. Instance the mournful episode of Pyramus and Thisbe 
in ‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.’ Sweet Billy Bottom, who 
could ‘roar you as gently as any sucking dove,’ was a true 
lover. They courted by moonlight, ‘ by old Ninny’s tomb’— 
a sacred spot, and well fitted for the soft interviews of unfor- 
tunate and despairing lovers. The works of the Bard of 
Avon are fraught with such scenes, and he himself (thanks 
tothe erudition of John Neal,) was a lover at seven ! initia- 
tq into the mysteries of the craft before enabled to compre- 
hend his ‘ being’s end and aim.’ 

‘Dean Swift courted all his life-time. Stella and Vanessa ! 
your names and virtues are immortalized! True connois- 
seurs in the divine art, ye obeyed its precepts till the day of 
your death ! 

Lawrence Sterne! its sacred principles came to thee by 
intuition. Nobly didst thou regard them, and future gene- 
rations shall reward thee for the sweetest personations of the 
art ever given to mortal man! Who that has ever read with 
rapture the loves of ‘ My Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman’ 
can cease to remember thee? I well recollect the first time 
I beheld the statues of Uncle Toby and the Widow, by Ball 
Hughes, The honest gaze of Uncle Toby, as he searches 
for the mote in the eye of the artful widow—her own round 
and pretty face—the exquisite flowing of the drapery and the 
graceful contour of the two figures as they sat in the sentry- 
box, are deeply graven upon my mind.—* I see him yonder, 
with his pipe pendulous in his hand, and the ashes falling 
out of it, looking—looking—and looking ; then rubbing his 
eyes, and looking again, with twice the good nature that ever 
Galileo looked for a spot in the sun.” 

There is one part of the custom of courting, to which it 
was our intention more particularly to allude, that is fast giv- 
ing way bofore the- progressive. encroachments of modern 
times. It is an honest custom, originating in purity, integ- 
rity, and good feeling, fostered by the hand of virtue and 
wisdom, and is fated soon to give place to the mawkish sen- 
timentality and puerile stupidity of this ‘patent age of new 
inventions.’ In years past, on each Sabbath eve, when the 
shadows of night had fallen upon the face of the earth, our 
quiet and well-disposed country youths, habited in their best 
suit of homespun, their countenances beaming with joy and 
contentment, were to be scen upon ‘ their winding way’ to 
visit their inamoratas. They spent the evening in social 
converse, dwelling upon the happiness in store for them, the 
joys of their own humble state, or sat ‘ in solemn silence all,’ 
musing upon the events of the holy day just passed, and form- 
ing plans for future improvement. Hours slipped away un- 
perceived ; and when they did part, it was with a firm pro- 
mise to meet again upon the next ‘ firat day of the week.’— 
The young man was happy, supremely happy—blessed in 
* basket and store’—and commenced his daily round of toil 
with a gladsome heart, and spirit light and free from care.— 
If he suffered ‘ coming events’ to cast their broad ‘ shadows 
before,’ they were visions of unalloyed happiness and future 

joy.—This custom was productive of the happiest results.— 
|| It was of puritanical origin, received the sanction of our an- 


ration, and will soon be superseded by the more refined hab- || cestors, and should be cherished by their children with sa- 


its (refined,, quatha ') of this utilitarian age. 


It indeed be- | \ cred aflection and regard. 


Alas, we are given to change— 


comes us to raise our warning voice. Courting, as establish | every thing beareth the strongest indications of human muta- 
ed by the most indubitable proofs, originated in venerable , bility ; and this ancient custom, now ‘more honored in the 


antiquity, It has become holy and sacred ted 
timg.and the approval of bards and sages now in the land of , 
shagows ; and-wo to him who shall attempt to desecrate its 





by | 


breach than in the observance,’ 
and yellow leaf.’ 
I speak from observation in this matter—not from experi- 


hath ‘fallen into the sere 


virtyes to ‘ base uses,’ or throw down one stone from the , ence ; for tut once during my life have I ‘ been a-courting.’ 


Cok b Sam dqnas | 
toulated ip centuries past. 
Away with this blind and senseless devotion to Fashion ' 


She was a sweet and worthy girl— 
” Foch 0 roundo Summanen Wie tate 8’@roam 


Ot something which your poets cannot past ~ 


She js but an tgmts fatans, leading her foliowers into the | Presuming upon the strength of a shght acquaintance, to pay 
miry clay,’ The profound author of Lacon telleth us || her a visit one Sunday eve,‘ upon the gomg down of the 
i} were mad to follow Fashion, ard rash to oppose ber, 4 sun,’ | commenced my journey 


pa 
that 


I hed « mile to travel. — 








With a determined spirit, I hastened upon my mission ion of 
happiness. 

Alack ! ‘ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.’ 
With a beating heart I arrived at the door, but irf vain eg- 
sayed to raise my hand to the knocker. My arm was nerve- 
less—my courage had fled—and I turned from the door.— 
A dozen times, with hasty strides, I passed and repassed the 
dwelling—a lovely cottage—and again approached with re- 
assared confidence, resolved to decide my fate. I had arri- 
ved within a few steps—a merry laugh resounded from with- 
in—and, as though confronted by a demon, I desperately re- 
treated. Walking, or rather running, a hundred rods or 
more, I seated myself upon a stone by the wayside, and ru- 
minated upon my folly and cowardice. There was a chaos 
of thoughts within ;. and I noticed not that the 


“Clouds were approaching fast, and showing 
In forked flashes a commanding tempest.” 


A few pattering rain-drops aroused me, and I commenced 
my march homewards. Drenched to the skin, weary, sor- 
rowful, disheartened, and angry with myself, I retired to my 
pillow—and have never been a-courting since ! 

How keenly one feels the want of courage! But for 
craven spirit, I might have been 4 wedded man, with half a 
dozen ‘ little responsibilities’ growing up around me—a com- 
fort in affliction, a blessing and treasure im, prosperity. 

There is a fellow of my aequaintance who became trans- 
formed into a knave in consequence of ‘ going a-courting.’— 
He is stupid—grossly and unfortunately stupid, and wanting 
in the common attributes of humanity. The corsair Conrad, 
(one of the dark creations of Lord Byron's gloomy mind,) 
evil, desperate, and depraved as he was, was ‘not all evil :’ 


“quickening round his heart, 
One softer feeling would not yet depart.” 


He loved. So with him in question : he fancied himself ‘in 
love.’ One evening he visited the fair object of his adoration, 
who received him with coolness and contempt. But he was 
blessed with that happy obtuseness of mind and feeling which 
render one insensible to sneers, hints and inuendoes. Fird- 
ing there was but one manner in which to dispose of her 
troublesome and vexatious visiter, the lady frankly to'd him 
that she should be pleased to have him depart, as his com- 
pany was in no manner acceptable. He rose, placed his hat 
upon his head, and in a most lachrymal tone answered in 
words conned for the occasion: ‘ I go,,ma’am, as you ¢om- 
mand me—but I leave my heart with you !”—The lady 
laughed long and loud, and the poor fellow never came back. 
He became a scoundrel and a confirmed fool— the derision 
of his enemies—the melancholy pity of his friends !’ 








I have related this, as it is the only instance in my know- 
ledge where this time-honored custom has been productive 
of any but the most beneficial results.—There is another in- 
cident, which may have been in print before, but it can lose 
nothing by a second recital. ‘I tell the tale as ’twas told 
to me :’ 

An honest-hearted young man had long been the faithful 
Valentine of a capricious and false-hearted beauty. Influ- 
enced by motives unknown to herself, she determined to 
discard him. At the usual time, he rode to the door, dis- 
mounted, fastened his horse, and entered. The conference 
was not brief. He entreated, exhorted, commanded, and 
threatened, but of no avail—she was inexorable. Sallying 
forth, he leaped upon his horse, and, burying his spars to the 
rowel-heads in the flanks of his beast, he urged him on at @ 
frightful pace. ‘There was 2 hell raging within his breast, 
and for a moment the thought of self-destruction came to 
his mind. He indignantly spurned it from him. 

Tt was in the fall of the year—a bitter cold night—and on-, 
ward he rode ‘in his furious career. Once only his steed 
swayed from the path, and he reined him in with desperate 
energy. The motion caused him to raise his head. Another 
rider was by his side! He rode without steed, and coursed 
over the ground swiftly yet silently, and varying not from his 
upnght posture! The cold perspiration gathered upon the 
brow of the young man, and his tongue clove to the roof 0 





“his mouth. He slackened his peco—the stranger sleckened 


also, he urged bis horse to his utmost speed—the stranger 
kept by bis side with the purest ease. Neither uttered « 
syllable. For hours they rode side by side, and yet 
young man spprueched not he home He seemed 
over a barren beeth, the horsetess mder ever by hee 
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, sina , 
Finally, remembering an injunction given him in his youth, 
to say the word ‘ Heaven,’ and the ghost would always van- 
ish, he shouted, (closing his eyes and dropping the reins up- 
on the neck of the horse,) ‘In the name of Heaven, what do 
you want !” mn 

His horse stopped—he opened his eyes, and the spectre 
had vanished. ‘The first faint streaks of dawn were just be- 
ginning to dapple the East. He turned and looked back : a 
few rods from him, alone in the field, stood an old apple-tree, 
trimmed of its smaller branches, the remainder covered with 
frost and snow. He returned and reviewed the spot. The 
ground was torn up around the tree in a large circle, as 
though by horses’ feet—every thing indicating that it had 
been quite recently done. He faithfully examined the spot, 
and came to the conclusion that the tree was his ghost, and 
that he had been riding around it all night in a track made by 
an old wether, tied to the tree by a neighboring farmer !— 
Mounting his jaded and worn-out Rosinante, he returned 


slowly home. 


I have but one more incident to relate, reader’; and I be- |! 


seech thee, though it savoreth somewhat of the marvellous, 
deem it not unworthy the fullest credence. 

I have a friend—a frank-hearted soul—who occasionally 
dealeth in tropes and figures, or, in other words, is apt to 
‘ stretch the truth.’ When last in his company, the conver- 
sation turned upon courting. ‘ Well,” said honest Jack, 
“ T'never got the mitten but once in my life. There never 
was a madder creature than I was, and I jumped into my 
cutter, put the lick om to the old horse, and rode off like 
thunder. It was a leetle the almightiest fast horse I ever 
saw. After goin’ a mile or two, I saw right afore me, across 
the road, a darned great pine tree. I couldn't stop for tri- 
fles, and would have run over the devil had he come in my 
way. We cleared it slick and clean ; and I never knew how 
it was done, except the horse went over, and the sleigh went 
under !” 


Patient reader, farewell! I go, but, like the booby R—, 


‘leave my heart with you!’ Blessings on thee and thine! 
Your faithful servant, PEgREGRINE PIckLeE. 
Northfield, Vt. 1836, 


For the New-Yorker, 
INDEPENDENCE. 
Sunrisxk! and the bells are pealing ; 
Gratitude to Heaven is kneeling ; 
Pzons to the skies are stealing : 

*T is a day of joy begun. 
Wheresoe’er the winds are blowing, 
Proudly are our banners flowing ; 
Freedom o’er the earth is going :— 

Thanks to God for Washington! 
Once our land, in bondage sighing, 

“ Rend thy chains!” was loudly crying ; 
Heroes, to her rescue flying, 

Heard the summons.—It was done! 
Brave men perished in the slaughter— 
Pouring out their blood like water: 
Priceless Liberty it brought her :— 

Thanks to God for Washington! 
Countrymen! in peace united, 

By the faith our fathers plighted ;— 
Shall their hopes prove unrequited ¢ 

Never !—Let us still be one! 

Ever one '—Our bonds are riven, 








Freedom's boon to us is given :— 
Raise we then the shout to Heaven, 
Thanks to God for Washington! Inzz. 
Traorpy mw Reat Lire.—The French delight in the 
romantic, and their life is often more a theatrical illusion 
than a While the crowd a short time since were 
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For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS TO E { 
Hap'st thou, my cherished friend, like me, the world’s unkindness 
proved— 
Met chilling looks and weary words, from those whom best you loved, 
Had thy deep faith and deathless love, like summer sunbeams passed, 
Or like the dew-drop swept away before the morning blast— 


If over all thy heart holds dear, Fate's folding veil was spread, 
The young, the bright, the beautiful, numbered among the dead ; 
If from the home of early Youth each sunny smile had parted, 
Aad thou a wand’rer left to roam, weary and broken-hearted,— 


If o’er the wreath of glad mid sunbeams wrought, 
Had pass’d the wave of bitterness, the troubled shade of thought; 
If thou thy heart’s rich treasures hadst pour’d on one of earth, 
And mourn’d too late the broken spell, their unrequited worth,— 








Had’st thou wept o'er thy spirit’s love, laid lowly in the tomb, 

While to thy view the world seem’d wrapp’d in dark funereal gloom ; 

Oif from thy young heart had pass’d each vision of glad youth, 

Thou would’st not blame me, that my heart had learned to doubt the 
truth. 


Forgive the doubt, for well know, Time can no changes bring, 

To quench the deathless love which flows within the heart’s deep 
spring ; 

O in that love, when Sorrow bowed my spirits to the dust, 

( ever found a refuge from unkindness and distrust. 


Swect was the union of our hearts, and heaven y its birth, 
Linked with rare visions, pure and high, too beautiful for earth, 
Absence the links but firmer bind, and when to Heaven ascends 
The songs of praise, I deom thy voice in unison doth blend. 


The word went forth from trembling lips, the “ farewell” hath been 
spoken, 

But the early vision of our hearts in life shall be unbroken, 

What thowgh dark waves have severod us, beloved of my soul! 

We yet shall meet again where all Life’s billows cease to roll. 


’T is true the harvest of my life is bound in Misery’s sheaf, 

But a voice doth whisper’ ‘ soon thou’lt leave this sickly home of grief ;’ 
Aud oh! amid Life’s fever’d dreams how doth my spirit thirst 

For that fount of immortality wheace living waters burst. 


I know I soon shall pass away, like Spring's brief buds which blossom, 
To shed their fragrance for a while, then fall within Earth’s bosom— 
Truly thou lov’st me, and I know, how dark so e’er my lot, 

Within thy faithful heart, my friend, I shall not be forgot. 


Schodack Landing, June, 1836, IsiDORE. 





From the Western Literary Journal. 
PENCIL NOTES OF A SHORT EXCURSION IN INDIANA. 
Eaerens anv Weernnnw Fonrors. -I do not remember 
to have seen in any writer a comparison of the peculiari- 
ties of the western forests with those of the eastern. So 
far as [have observed in Indiana, Kentneky, and Ohio, 
there are fewer flowers and fewer birds in the former than 
the latter. ‘here is a time between the first settlement of 
a country, and its complete cultivation, when birds are less 
numerous—for the first clearing has destroyed their usnal 
food without substituting new, and familiarity with man 
has not yet made them fearless.—'The western forests are 
more silent than the eastern. ‘I'he tapping of the wood- 
ker, the screaming of the jay, and the barking of the 
squirrel, are heard—and the sharp echo of the woodman’s 
axe; and often the mournful booming of the far-off tree, 
as it falls pressed down by age, comes with a saddening 
influence on the mind. But the rich melody from ten 
thousand singing birds, which stirs the air of the New- 
England woods, is wanting here. The pennyroyal sup- 
plies the place of the green-sward—and the blood-root, 
the snake-root, and the ginseng, are in the place of their 
fairer but less useful eastern sisters. But there is a fresh- 
nesa of verdure, a profusion of foliage, a variety of trees, 
and a beauty of grouping, in a western forest, far sur- 
passing the conceptions of one who has gazed only on 
eastern groves. It is delightful to survey the former, 
when an interval of cleared land lies between. The pyr- 
amidal furm of the beech—the tasseled buckéye—the mag- 
nificent black-walnut—and the honey-locust—that sensi- 
tive-plant of trees—blend and contrast finely with each 
other: while the branching oak and the tufted poplar tower 
above, and the elm spreads among them its long shadowy 
arcades canopied with creeper and grape-vine. Often too 
ia added the decayed tree, beantified, but ree a by 
the wreathing poison vine—an expressive emblem of pro- 
tection repel with ingratitude—a cuihing example ef lie 
and death united 
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rogress, when I can choose 





Caseade. Ot all modes of p 
my own, give me the pedestrian. I prefer it for its inde- 
pendence, its safety, and its conduciveness to health It 
is so delightful to turn untrammeled from your course, 
now for a rainbow. floweret, now for some rare or beauti- 
ful mineral—to pluck the wild fruit, or to follow the voice 
of the distant waterfull through the woods and hills, until 
you stand upon its shivering brink.—There is no care on 

our free spirit—You have no horse to. provide for— 
here is nothing to chain in the wayward impulses of the 
mind, with the fettering thoughts of earth, aul of loss and 
gain. On one side of the road which ascends the hill, is 
a deep ravine, from whose recesses comes up the sound 
of a rushing stream, in a marmurs softened by distance, 
and whose bed, clogged by rocks, and sides abrupt and 
cragged, in some measure prepare the mihd of the trav- 
eller for the region of country which he is approaching. 
We then proceed about two miles through the forest. 

At this distance from the summit of the hill, we diverged 
to follow the course of a small stream, which presented a 
fine specimen of those interesting rivulets, so common in 
Indiana. Jts borders sometimes would slope impercept- 
ibly, ull their blue violets kissed its waters, and then sud- 
deuly contract, till the steep rocks threw their shadows 
across it. Now, it would bound forth, baring its bosom 
to the sunshine, till every pebble was visible; and anon, 
the ear would catch its musical gurgling from among the 
rocks, which, robed in the modest stoncrop, and crowned 
with the purple liverwort and the crimson columbine, 
strove to siay its passage. One mile from the road, the 
stream is narrowed to the width of twenty feet by precip- 
itous walls, its bed becomes a sinooth solid pavement, pro- 
jecting in a semicircle between them over a precipice, and 
trom this the rivulet throws itself into the glen below, a 
distance of one hundred and thirty feet. You stand in 
the middle of an arc, whose chord is a furlong across— 
while the perpendicular walls of the vast amphitheatre 
before you extend two hundred feet in height as far asthe 
eye can reach on either hand. At your feet, the water, 
broken into a liquid hail, falls into a noble basin. The 
rest of the glen is strewed with rocky fragments, inter- . 
spersed with pools of water, from which, as you gaze u 
them the sunbeaws are flashed back as from coun 
mirrors. 

Retracing our steps, we proceeded for the remaining 
two miles, through the slash woods, a body of wet tim- 
bered land, extending from the counties of Switzerland, 
Jefferson, and Dearborn, far into the centre of the State. 
We then advanced a few rods through the woods, and 
found ourselves in the fali view of the scene of surpassing 
beanty. At the right, rushes down Clifty, forty feet wide ; 
its banks fifty feet high, wild-flowers ofevery bue bursting 
from their craggy sides, and overarching trees blending 
the rustling of their interwoven boughs with the murmur 
of its waters. About two rods from the brow of the pre- 
cipice, the rock is worn away and forms a series of eight 
stairs varying from two to four feet in height, extending in 
a curve across the bed of the stream ; over these it descends 
in a succession of ripples dazzling the eye like wreaths of 
moving snow, while the rock seems to quiver, as you 
strive to gaze steadily upon it through transparent 
element. ‘Then gracefully expanding over the broad 
rocky platform below, it springs in one unbroken sheet 
from its semiciieular edge. A beautiful reservoir, formed 
vy the constant dash for ages, receives it at a distance of 
eighty feet, and a meledious music rises from the deep 
chasm, like the distant harmony of some mighty organ. 
In front, diminished to half their bulk, lie massive crags 
torn from the overhanging cliffs, mingled with shattered 











trees, and huge logs brought down by the spring floods, 
and telling a fearful story of the ravages of its swollen tor- 
rent. Far away to the left, stretches the glen with its en- 
closing ramparts two or three hundred feet high, curving 
boldly from the cascade, till they attain the distance of half 
a mile; and beyond, mountain, forest, and sky, are con- 
fusedly mingled together. Behind, is the forest, and in 
front, across the vale, a plantation, with the usual accom- 
niment of orchard, cleared land, beehives, and spring- 
1ouses —one of those rural scenes, which so often tem 
the resident of towns, to forswear merchandise and 
ani«w, and addict himself to agriculture. On every side, 


|the prospect is well defined and distinct.—There is no 


shadowy outline: no mixture of various and divers ob- 
ject». I: io the view of a cascade clowe, and all else thet 
1s virible, like the chasing of jewelry, serves but todisplay it 
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pearly clouds of the west, as they float over us, like magniti- i 
cent birds briefly overshadowing the fair prospect below. | 
No sound mingles with the roar of the streamlet, as it) 
comes shouting down in mid air, through the sculptured | 
portals of nature’s architecture. It leaps forth a sus-| 
pended river of crystal, splendidly sutfused with that 
peculiar glimmer of light, which all may observe in a! 
waterfall, seeming as if it were illuminated by flashes of 


interior radiance. Then as the cohesion of the mass is 5 


destroyed, the particles descend like heaps of feathers, | 
and like rods of quicksilver, and shattered jewelry, blend | 


with the waters of the poo} beneath. \j 
The view from behind will amply recompense us fe || 


our fatigue in obtaining it. We are under an arch pro-. 


jecting about thirty feet, and opposite the middle of the | 


fall we remark the opal-like play of colors, in the moving 
volume before us; the air is filled with diamond spray, and 
a miniature rainbow sports on the rising mist. Geodes, 


containg crystals of carbonate of lime, abound in the | 


neighboring precipices, and madrepores, oolites, and 
other objects of interest are found in their debris. 


To the geologist, the philosopher, the poet, the lover of 


nature, to all, Clifty is interesting—and atall times: either | 


in winter, when its congealed waters appear like alabaster 


pillars, rising from a marble peristyle, and forming the } 


portico of some majestic temple, and the woods, gemed by | 
the frost-spirit, and glittering in the sunshine, seem to re- 
alize the fanciful tales of eastern romance; or when it 
rushes rejoicingly beneath the summer sun. It is grand, 
when, in spring, swollen by many tribataries, it rolls a. 
turbid and tragmext-filled current to the Ohio ; and lovely. 
whea it bears on its bosom, the rainbow-tinted leaves of 
autumn. But were! to name atime, I would say, go, 
when spring has finished her contest for supremacy with | 
winter, and is unrivalled in her mild dominion. When 
the fragrance from countless flowering shrubs perfumes | 


the air, when the hillside is painted with earth's living } That is pot a season of Love. 


jewelry, when ‘the woven notes of bird and bee’ calm 
the spirit, like delicious music, and far down in the hol 
lows, the trees present their matted carpeting of various 
shades of green, while the modest dogwood and the gor- 
= redbud, compose its superb and inimitable raised 
work. 


THE RECALL. 
Come back, my heart, come back! why dost thou roam 


=" & 


From Blackwood"s Edinburgh Magazine, 
SONG, 
Ou what.is the time of the merry round year 
That is fittest and sweetest tor love [— 
Ere sucks the bee, ere buds the tree, 
And primroses by two by three 
Faintly shine in the path of the lonely deer, 
Like the few stars of twilight above: 


When the blackbird and thrush, at early dawn, 
Prelude from leafy spray— 

Amid dewy scents and blandishments, 

Like a choir attuning their instruments, 

Ere the curtain of nature again be drawn 
For the concert of the livelong day : 


In the green spring-tide, all tender and bright, 
When the sun sheds a kindlicr gleam 
O’er velvet bank, and sweet flowers prank— 
That have fresh dews and sunbeams drank— 
Softest and more chaste, as enchanted light 
In the visions of maiden’s dream. 


| When the streamlet flows on in pleasant tune, 

Sparkling bricht; on the verge of shade, 

Where fragrant rose, and golden cups close 

The bower of bliss in deep repose— 

"T is the pride of the year, it is June, it is June, 
With the riches of Love arrayed. 


. 


When the ripe fruits of Autumn are ready to fall, 
And all dropping invite us to taste ; 
Aud purple the sky, where gold streaks lie, 
Proclaim the reign of the winter nigh, 
© gather the sweet hoard of Love, ere all 
Be a wilderness wild and waste. 


© the shelter of Love is then pleasant and dear, 
When stern Winter rages above, 

Or green Spring tide, or Sum ner's pride, 

Or Autumn sere, when winds do chide— 

Oh! there is not a time in the merry round year 


From the Western Literary Journal. 
MY AUNT ESTHER. 
My First and best, and oldest of aunts! and yet no more 
+ my relation than the town-pump.—Aunt Esther! She was 


the nursing mother of the whole dynasty of Toodlediddies. | 
Father and grandfather. son and grandson,.—they had all | 


been fondled and spanked, washed, combed and clothed, 


By distant hills, and strange rejoicing streams ! i by that venerable maiden. From her I learned to love 


Why art thou wandering from thy early home, 
_When the pale moon with transient lustre gleams 

Upon thy own free hills, and earth, and air, 

Proclaiming al! is peace and quict there. 


Thou 'rt by the western rivers, where the sound 
Of Indian war-shout long hath ceased to swell! 
Lingering through fairy hauuts, o'er prairie ground, 
Where many a dusky chief has fought and fell, 
By graves of olden time, by monnt and shore. 
Come back, my heart, to thy loved home once more! 


Thou wanderer winged, return! what seekest thou, 
Where proud Egyptian monuments arise ! 

What seek’st thou where the faithless Hiudoos bow 
And offer up their idol sacrifice ? 

By mount and stream, and vale, what dost thou seek, 

But furrows for a wo-worn brow and cheek. 


Come back, my heart, come back! I would that thine, 
Were but a love for thy own sunny streams : 

Bring thou no gorgeous tale of hall or shrine, 
Bring but the gladness of thy sunny dreams, 

To love again the hills, the streams and flowers, 

As once thou lov’d’st them in thy childish hours. 


Come back, thou wandererer o’er the sunny earth, 
And bring glad music on thy gentle strings! 
Come to the haunts where holy thoughts have birth, 
To the deep founts whence early gladuess springs, 
Come! for a holy task to thee is given, 
Seale thou the mount of Time and flee to Heaven. 
Tioga Phenix. M.E. J. 


Disser Asecpore.—The capabilities of aboiled edge-: 


bone of beef may be estimated from what happened w 
Pope the actor, well known for his devotion to the culi- 
mary art. He received an invitation to dinner, accompa- 
nied by an apology for the simplicity of the intended fare, 
—a small turbot and a boiled edgebone of beef. “ The 
“7 things of all others that I lke,” exciained Pope; “1 
will come with the greatest pleasure;” and come he did, 
and eat he did, till he could literally eat no longer: when 
the word was given, and a haunch of venison was bronsht 
in, fitto be made the subject of anew poetical epistle: — 





“ For finer or fatter, 

Never ranged in a forest, of smoked on a platter ; 
The haunch was a picture for painters to rtudy, 
The fat was so white,aud the lean was so ruddy.” 


Poor Pope divined at a glance the nature of the tra 


‘lasses candy ; from her I learned to hate ‘Tom Jefferson. 
! Many an evening as I sat by her rush-bottom and rickety 
chair, threading her needle, or holding, while she wound 
| skeins of silk or yarn, that I thought must be as Jong as 
the equator,—many an evening has she discoursed to me 
| of that arch-rebel Napoleon, whom she would have torn 
+ to flin-ders, she said, if she conld only have got her hands 
on him; thongh the next day she wonld set free the 
| very mouse that had stolen her last pet morsel of cheese : 


for she was a very uncle Toby, or rather aunt ‘Toby, in | 


such matters. 
She told me of Napoleon, and her little work-table was 


| the battle-field: here was the ball of yarn, and there was 


the half-finished stocking, and yonder was the big Bible, 
supported by the spectacle case; old Boney himself 
\ moved among them in the form of a knitting-needle—oand 
to this day | cannot think of the little corporal, but asa 
tall bit of cold steel, with a head made of beeswax. 
From her too came my portrait of Washington, whom 
she had seen during his visit to the North. Year after 
' year did those well-Leloved lips pronounce his eulogy, and 
| often was the hearty prayer put up by me for a long life 
‘to annt Esther and General Washington; littl did I 
dream that one who to me, had jost begun w live, had 
| been dead these ton years! 
And then came the war and the Hartford Convention: 
and sneha time as we had of it. up in our little back room! 
I don’t know what it was that preserved the nation; for 


there was aunt Esther and I, and George Cabot, and the | 


'whole race of Toodlediddies, in such a passion that we 
almost walked to England dry-shod. 

Aunt Esther had but one fault,—she was altogether too 
cleanly in her notions. It was probably because of her 
‘federal and aristocratic associations, but certain it is that 
she conld not even see a dirty boy without wanting to 
}wash herhands. And this, her most prominent organ, 


was exercised inost fully upon generation after generauon, | 


| as each marched through her dominious.— As bad as to 
| be washed by aunt Esther,’ was a proverb in the Toodle- 
diddy dynasty. For many a long year no lines in the lan- 
| guage, were to me so pathetic and soul-larrowing as those 
from the Columbiad: 
} * Still on thy rocks the broad Atlantic roars, 
Avd washes still uuceaingly thy shores” 
To be washed unceasingly was my bean-ideal of misery. 
Aunt Esther, familiar as she was, was still a mysterious 


ae —— 
| Brought up to bring up others, the venerable matron 


loved nothing so dearly as Scotch snuif and noisy children. 
When the storm waxed loudest in the nursery, she was 
most in her element, and walked undisturbed amid 

! * The wreck of horses and the crash of toys.’ 

Her chief text and comfort was that in which we are 

‘told that our Saviour blessed the children brought to bim, 
and said that of such wag the Kingdom of Heaven: for to 
her it conveyed the idea that the place of rest would be 
|) chock-full of litte babies. 

And I grew up, aud another generation came forward 
‘to claim my rocking-ho-ses and my long-legged chair. 1 
|| went to sebool ; and when I came. haene E tound aunt Fs. 
| ther just as of old, only (as the saying is,) a good deal 
4 more so. And then I became a store-boy; but though to 
| me time was a matter of some tinport, she defied in, 7] vay, 
|| when abroad, I received ¢ letter from my cousin Fama, 

who bad just been marred, telling me that aunt Psther 
j had danced at her wedding. Lamina was the old lady's 
| last favorite; gentle and kindly, she loved her foster mo- 
,ther more than many do their own parents, and she 
| meant to take the ancient to her new home, she told me. 
! Bat when | arrived at Boston again, | found that this had 

not been done; aunt Esther could not leave the old nur- 
| sery, with its yellow floor and Larred windows, and as |it- 

tle could she bear to lose her pet. From the day of Ew- 
|| ma’s wedding, she begen to go oat: her work on earth 
was done: and from the arms of the last that she had 
| brought up in the fear of the Lord, she passed away to 
meet ber new colony of infants beyond the skies. 


' 
In one corner of the chureh-yard, there bad been a great 
)} oak, of which all had departed but a shell of bark a few 
| feet high; from this shell within a year or two, @ young 
|| sprout had shot up. Under that emblem of the resurrec- 
tion, they laid the body of aunt Exiher. Above her they 
placed a three-sided obelisk ; upon the west side wos 
carved the form of an aged woman, on the brink of the 
grave ; upon the east that of bright spirit, springing from 
| that same grave ; while upon the front was her name and 
jj age, * Esther Pray, aged 91 years,’ with a part of her fa 
| vorite text, perverted and yet ine— 
* Of cach ie the Kingdom of Heaven.’ J.UuP 


| 





Asecpote.—The attachment of the house-servants of 
the slave-states, fur thear masters and mustresses, has often 
been observed and remarked upon by northoroers, We 
have sometimes aeen the feeling so strong, that a word im 
the slightest degree derogatory to the fair standmg of any 
meuber of the funily, was considered as personal by the 
{ slave, who would for weeks watch for an opportunity of 

revenging hiunself by some muschrevous trick, or detrelie- 
| tion of duty. ‘The house-servant take great interest alo 
| in whatever regards the welfare of their masters and mis- 

tresses, and are as proud as any members of the famuly,of 
| their success in whatever they andertake. Twas once a 
) Witness in Kentueky, of an inerdent whieh was Gnely 


) ilustrative of thes latter feeling. "The couple te returie, 
, had the evening before been received at the village | was 
, in, of the elecnion for member of congress in that distret 
Two house-servants of the rival candidates met in the 
street, as they were in the daily preetce of doing. But 
Sam, (the slave of the beaten candidate.) unsnally as stil 
as a poker, now hung bis head a hte: whereas Rale, 
| (the slave of the euceessinl candidate.) usually rather huw- 
| ble in appearance, now carried Loneell ereet, and proudly 
as Julius Cosar. * Good monuug, Rafet” at length 
shouted Sam, screwing up his courage: * why, you look 
asastarched petticoat.’ “ Ha! hat Som Nigger!” ex- 
) clanned Rafe, trating by hin, “ who'll gon be on now?” 
W. Literary Journal 
Tue Sirk Certene Is Brasce.—Mr. Whitmarsh, 
| the «lk culturist of Northampton, has rece utly returned 
i from France, and brought a valuable adduion to his stock 
| Of knowledge and trees. The Northampton Conriermen- 
tions, as derived from hon that thre are comparatively tew 
j large establishments in France or italy, for the tausing of 
cocoons or growth ot mulberry trees, The whole busines, 
1 its INC pent stages, t4 condacted by mndividual farmers. 
| The road sides are lined wah the trees. Growee are fonnd 
every where, and so waurce isthe raw with m France that 
the manufacturers were rejoiced to learn its grawth was 
about to be commenced in America. Information of 
every kind was given to Mr. Whitmarsh with thegreatest 
| cheerfulness, by the «ilk growers and manufactugers — 
| The bosiness is systematized a grest deal. Some rane 
the leaves and sell them to others, who feed the wortus.— 
' Pare kasing the cocoons is another branch of the busines, 
| and reeling the silk is still a fourth department. Very 
little silk is manufactured in France, except at Lyons, and 
two or three on er large towns, ‘There the beautiful «ilk 
stuffs we import, are made by looms scattered all over the 
city. Mr. Whitmarsh pareliased in France nearly £0,000 


" 


ihe t . Tha ve nt or of ame: | Chinese j ive 
that had been laid for him) but he was fairly caught, - eing to me d never met any other of her name ; | Chinese mulberry trees, wost of which have arrived, atid 


after a pany effort at trifling with a slice of fat, he laid 
down his knife and (fork, and gave way to an hysterical 
burst of tears, exclaiming, “A friend of twenty years’) 
standing, and to be served in this ser” 


‘and having early in life, heard the Book of Exther read, 
/ always thought of my old nurse in connection with Ahasu- 
erus and Mordecai, and the tall gallows. Nor was the 
| mygtery diminished upon being told, when I asked how 

long it was since Morde vai died, that it was hundreds and 


Review. \ thousands of years: how old she was I did not dare ask, 


| will be used for the great Silk Company at Northampton. 
| He bought all the seed he could find there also. Mr. 
| Grennel, member of Congress, in answer to an inquiry 
| made, anys that the silks imported into this country in the 
| year 1426, amounted to sizteen millions, four hundred and 
" pinety-seven thousand dollars. 
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THE INDIANS BRIDE, 
BY EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


1. 
Wuyv is that graceful female here 
With yon red hunter of the deer ! 
Of geatle mein and shape, she seems 
For civil halls designed, 
Yet with the stately savage walks 
As if she were his kind. 
Look on her leafy diadem, 
Enriched with many a floral gem: 
‘Those simple ornatacuts about 
Her candid brow, disclose 
The lotenng Spring's last violet, 
And Sunnner’s earliest rose ; 
But vot a tlower lies bleeding there, 
Sweet as herself, or half so tair, 
Exchanging lustre with the sun, 
A part of day she strays— 
A gluneing, living, human simile, 
On Nature's face she plays. 
Can nove instruct me what are these ? 


Intent to blend with hie her let, 
Fate tormed her all that he was not; 
And, as by mere unlikeness, thoug his 
Axssycinte we sec, 
Their hearts trom very difference caught 
A perfect svimpathy. 
The household goddess here to be 
Cn that one dusky volary,— 
She left her pallid countrymen, 
Aun carthling most divine, 
Ani sought in this sequestered wood 
A solitary shrine. 
Behold them reaming band in hand, 
Like Night and Sleep aloag the land. 
Observe their movements: he for ber 
Restrains his active stride, 
Ve hile she assumes a milder gait 
‘To ramble at his side: 
Thus, even as the steps they frame, 
Their souls fast alter to the same. 
The one forenkes ferocity, 
And momently grows mild: 
The other tempers more and more 
The artful with the wild. 
“he humanizes bine, and he 
FE.ducates her to liberty. 


"i 
Oh say vot, they must soon be old, 
Their limbs prove taint, their breasts feel cold! 
Yet envy | that sylvan pair, 
More than my words « xpress, 
The sinzular be auvty of thei let, 
And seeming happiticess 
They have not been reduced to share 
The painful pleasures of despoir; 
Thetr sun declines not in the sky, 
Nor are their wishes cast, 
Like shadows of the alicrnoon, 
Repining towards the past; 
With nought to dread or to repem, 
The preeent yields them full content. 
In callnude there is po erune, 
Their actions are all free, ; 
And Passion lend« their wey of life 
The only dienity ; 
And how should they have anv cares ’— 
Whose iaterest contends wih theirs / 
WV 
The world or all they know of it, 
L« theirs :—for them the stars are hit, 
For them the earth beneath is green, 
Nhe heavens above are bright; 
For them the moon doth wax and wane, 
And decorate the night; 
For them the branches of those trees 
Wave music inthe vernal breeze ; 
For them upon the dancing spray 
The tree Vie site and sinc, 
And glitt'ring inaects fit about 
t pon delighted wide; 
For them that brook, the beakes among, 
Murmurs its emall and drowsy song ; 
For them the many colored clouds 
Thew shepes diversity, 
And change at once, ke «miles and frowns, 
Th’ expression of the eky. 
For them, and by them, allie ga®, 
Awd fresh and beautiful as they : 
The inages their minds reecive, 
Their ninds assimilate, 
Te outward forms imparting thus 
The glory of their «tate. 
Could anght be painted otherwise — 
"Thon fair, seen through her etar-bright eyes ? 
He too, becanse she fills his sight, 
Each object faleely sees; 
The pleasure that he sees in her, 
Makes all things seem to please, 
And this is Love ;—and it is Life 
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i Narcet, Nevember, 1835, 
Narxes,| have said, is further for all practical purposes 


from Paris, than Paris is from New-York, and yet the dis- 
tance is but about a thousand miles. However, one feels 
here as if one was quite at the end of the world, as the 
| diligences upon the road ase so dull, and the difficulty of 


| the roads, 
|| ten or twelve days, and so doesthe mail come from Amer- 








|| ica to Europe sometiines in fifleen days. But there is no | 


|| security forthe transportation of auy thing here, such as 
} there is in England or the United States. A letter is often 
opened and detained, one knows not how long, or destroy- 
| ed, it may be, because the government do not like what 


is said in it. Not a letter, fur example, have I seen a for- 


| 


|| eiguer receive in Rome, which has not been opened. All | 


|| are *stuoked,’ and picrced, that is, cut in two places, and 
| sprinkled well with vinegar, and it may be that in this pro- 
cess the seals are not broken, but nevertheless it is a fact 
|| that they are broken, and that the coutenis can thus be 

easily read. I feel, therefore, as if | was in fact at the 
| end of the world, for L will trust no letter in such a coun- 
i ye and have received none, and expect to receive none 
jul L get to Paris. ‘The want of security, then, in the 


| means of transportation, pats Naples almost at the end of j} 


|, the world. Newspapers are precious and scarce. The 
postage is immense. A stray Galignani (an English pa- 
| per iu Paris,) may now and then be seen, and the sight of 
|| one 18 a precious treasure ; but almost all I learn from the 
United States is in the little journals of ltaly, which are 
about as large as one eighth part of the National Intelli- 
| gencer in Washington. ‘They tell me, the Union is break- 
mg up,—that riots and rows are the desolating the whole 
, land,—that the slaves are rebeliing, and that a servile war 
is threatened,—agd they rejoice loudly, as they hold up 
; this admonition of the folly of men attempting to govern 
themselves. Nothing so wuch delights them as this last 
demonstration, as they call it, of the unpossibility of a re- 
public, even when founded under the most favorable cir- 


The Mississippi gamblers, Lynched as they were, are 
neverthelegs compensated with au immortality in every 
despot’s Journal in Europe. ‘The slave missionaries are 
wearing a crown of glory here, @ martyrs of a mad de- 
mocracy. low true all these thinge are, | have no means 
of velling ; for all 1 see is in the litle Italian journals, which 
are particularly occupied with such gf our affairs as tend 
to discredit all Republican institutions. And, perhaps, 
one of the greatest pleasures of travelling is to read such 
news of one's own country in a foreign land, particularly 
when it is probable that all is at east founded on fact.— 
The Emperor of Austria, it is said, has seized this occa- 
sion to inspirp his Twlian subjects with a horror of all Re- 
publican iustitutions, by making it optional with some 
State prisoners in Italy—whether they will choose the 
punishment of death at home, or banishment to the United 
States! 


i 


-— 


getung along is so great, though excellent in geveral are | 
“he mail it is true, comes by the courier in) 


cumstances. ‘The Lynch laws particularly delight them. | 


—— 
| Consul was not in, but as we did not waut him, only his 
consular stamp, we succeeded in getling it, for which 
sure enough the two dollars was demanded. Two of us 
gave him his four dollars, and we demanded in a surly 
| humor an account of what we considered a most outrage- 
}ous and disreputable system of spunging. It may be 
{| just that he should have something dee this signature from 
fa traveller; no, even this is not just, for the American 
Gavernment is hound to pay him, if pay is needed, but 
, why is not the exaction such as other nations demand 1— 
| Why is an American passport made a Jaughing stock in 
every Roman hotel? And who can reply to the taunt of 
|| the Englishman, that our speculating, trafficking character 
| even fixes itself upon our consular agents abroad? Let 
|| every American I say, redress this evil for himself, till his 
|| government redresses it for him. Take no American 
|| passports, if you want to save expense in every town 
| where an American Consul chooses to exact this enor- 
mous fee for such a little service. Spoil the trade. An 
|, English passport will carry any man who speaks the Eng- 
|| lish language from one end of Europe to the other wi 
|| but a trifling expense ; and even a passport from the For- 
| eign Office of England with the direct signature of Lord 
| Palmerston upon it. can be obtained for one tenth part of 
| the sum that an American passport costs, provided this 
| exaction is continued. First, 1 object to the exaction as 
outrageously disproportionate in comparison with other 
nations,—and next | object to the dishonor it inflicts upon 
the Americans as a people. Again, a Consul in Rome, 
for all | can see, is as unnecessary as the fifth wheel of a 
coach, for there is no commerce there, and his signature 
| would never be needed for passports, if he had not linked 
, himself with the Police, which is the surliest and the worst 
| bred in tke world :—but if such an officer is necessary, 
let him be an American. For if every American traveller 
is to pay him such a tribute—the sum is large enough 
now, as the American visitors are so many, to support a 
young unmarried American exceedingly well, who by his 
| studies and pursuits in this the storehouse of the arts of 
the world, could ultimately do his country honor. I re- 
| peat, then, my advice to my countryman who embark for 
Europe by way of England, te spoil thetrade. As formy- 
self, | never will touch an American passport again, after 
{get back w England, tll the government wipes off this 
stugma upon it. Remember the exaction does not existin 
Rome alone, but it follows a traveller now, every step he 





| takes from Paris; and in Naples it is as in Rome, and 
|so on to Florence and Leghorn, and Marseilles and 
Paris. Every where in short, where the 160 Consuls 
| that our Government has, (and bis signature to passports 
is always necessary,) are stationed, the American trar- 
elier with aa American passport, is liable to this exaction. 
And if in the course of his European tour, he comes in 
contact with fifty such Consuls his passport alone will 
cust him one hundred dollars for American signatures, 
which added to the fees that must ever be given in almost 
all the nations through which he passes, will make a pass- 
| port a very costly item among all his other expenses. For 
| example, (to give you an idea of the passport system,) 





But | am wandering far away from my journal as a4 ently signatures are put upon a traveller's passport be- 


(traveller. 1 did not iw my last even tell you-how I got out 
of Rowe, and betore I finish this, b ehall not get you into 
Naples, for on a road where every spot is classio, the 

| traveller must go very slow. We finished in Rome our 

| quarantine of thirty days, but as that was all in the way of 
busimess, We never felt its uifliction. We wentto the Po- 
hee, and surrendering our bill of residence, for whach we 
had paid, were given the passport, which we were told to 
tuke to the Amernecan Consul. ‘The regulation of our pass- 
ports we usually left to some domestic of our Hotels, who 

‘look upon the fee attending this as a perquisite of their situ- 

ation. But when we spoke with the domestic of the Hotel, 

and demanded the usual tees, he laughed in our faces, when 
we told him we were Americans, as we must, to use his 
own phrase, go through the pounding of the American 

Consul, whose signature was the most costly of all pow- 

ers represented at Rome. ‘The fee he said was two Ro- 


- 


|, tween Rome and Naples, and Naples and Rome. Two 
: dollars are wee to the Aumrican Consul in Rome when 
| Rome is left, and two dollars to the American Consul in 
| Naples when Naples is left; and the American Consul at 
| Rome considers ita favor that he does not demand two 
dollars more, when Rome is left a second time. The Ro- 
man Police ask about a dollar for their signature. The 
, Neapolitan signature in Rome costs nearly a dollar more. 
The Neapolitan Minister of Foreign Afiairs in Naples, 
| charges nearly two dollars, ‘Then the Tuscan agent at 
| Naples must aiso be paid. In short, there is not one of 
i these twenty signapures, that does not cost more or less, 
| either in what is paid the police, or in money given to the 
| attendants upon the office for carrying the passports there. 
The greatest of all these spunges, however, are the 
American Consuls: and thas our happy country which at 
home ts freed from all such miserable passport restrictions 





nan seudi, which is twe dollars of our money. 1 did noty UPO? the intercourse of its citizens, exhibits the spectacle 


beheve this possible, for Lam yet so green in travelling 

that I have never before found this exaction made. An 

Englishman, who was with us, laughed at us loudly.— 
Your speculating, trallicking character,” he said, * is 
Bie seen in your consular agent at Rome.” But this 
!} Consul, by the way, is an Itahan, not an American.— 
| Rome is perhaps, the only place in Europe where a Brit- 
lish traveller pays to the agents of his own government a 
single ceut for a passport stamp, bat as the religious Pro- 
testant rebellion of England put England so out of the 
Catholic pale that she never ~ had a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary there, she has sent there a Consul, upon the same 
footing as ours, whose signature costs a British subject 
thirty cents only of our mouey. Not crediting the story 


| abroad of being the most greedy to turn that nnserable 

‘ system to the profit of its own agents. No, | am as proud 

! of bearing the American Eagle as a proof that I am an 

Awerican citizen, as a man can be,—but [ will not bear it 

j when itis soiled and tarnished thus. The lion and the 
|| unicorn have no such stigmajgpon them. 

A contract with a vetturino was made in Rome to take 
| four of us to Naples for eight dollars each, exclusive of 
|| buena mano,—the time occupied in the journey was to be 
| three days, and we were to be found with dinner and beds 
|| upon the road. He treated us so well, that we gave him 
ja Napoleon for his buena mano, though a fourth part of it 
|| would have answered—and what was of as much value to 
\ him, we gave him ‘a good character’ in an English letter 





le stic ef the Hotel, 1 xonght out the house of the | for other English-speaking travellers, in which we did not 
ng Consul, or the Palace “ is called, though not | —— to warn all others agian the Buguastocn Se road, 
Larix Quorarion.—A rustic who had been put to lw | a very shining house even, nor with an atmosphere around |) Ee S eee a race of plunderers 0 — 
expenses by a brutal landlord, complaruing of it to the | itso pure as that of the Elysian Fields. 1 mounted the _ g- p ; : 
village achool-master. “ Never mind him,” said the ped- }j third story of it and after wandering through the purlieus wo : - sone, Eee. 
agogue, “he is known to be set gene ris.’ “1 know he | of his kitchen, came into his office, wh was that of a} & left Rome at an early ee - = i ea ina 
he did swe 9.” replied Hodge, * but 1 never heard he || Reman lawyer and then was receiv by his clerk.— short ime were upon what was = - Appia, great 
wur generous in all my life.” " "The clerk tried to put us off with the remark that the" werk of Appius Claudius, in the year of Rome 441. 





They lead,—that Intian and his wife. 
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THE 


NEW-YORKER. 





Soon after we left the walls of Rome we were upon the 
wide desert of the Campagna, and but little was to be 
seen, save the ruined monuments that flank the sides of 
the Queen of Ways (Regina Viaram, asthe poet called it.) 
As the Romans were forbidden to bury their dead within 
the walls, they built up splendid monumeuts all along the 
Appian Way, which was in fact ther Westminster Abbey. 
whose aisle, however, was as long as the road itself, and 
whose arching was the sky over it. Siste Viator, the motto 
which we so often quote tor our tombstoues—slop, trarel- 
ler,—once stood here on the monuwents and mausoleuins 
of the Romans that thickly bordered this most magnificeut 
of the Roman roads—but monuments and mausoleums ure 
now tumbled down, and at that can be seen amid the de- 
sert waste, are the hideous ruins where they were; old 


robbery only by fear, through a place so peculiarly fitted | 
for it, as all this region seems to be, without this impres- | 
sion. We passed crowds of people moving onward with) 
their torches from the villages on the border of these 

marshes, to work upon them during the day,—and as they | 
held their torches before their livid and sallow faces, they 

looked like so many grim ghosts from the regions below, | 
brandishing their liery ensigns in some parade or other. 

The sun arose upon us, as we were upon these famous | 
‘marshes, aud theu for the first time, we saw clearly where 


| we were. ‘The rvad upon which we were, was excellent 


fur such a place, and bordered with troes as it was, it stip- | 
ped the view of half its horrors Indeed this region can- 
not be what it was, so terrible, so awfully hideous as 
travellers have described it, in which the malaria was so. 





bricks in masses disfiguring the ground, and puzzling the 
antiquary to tell to whom they once belonged. By these 
monumental ruins, strown for miles upon the Appian way, 
this road can now be tracked out, for these ruins stand at 
present as mournful landmarks of what Rome and its 
suburbs were. What an interesting spectacle they must 
have been in Cicero's day, when the Scipios and other 
noble families had weir wausolea upon this road—a spec- 
tacle to which be so beautifully alludes in his appeal to 
Cataline! 

This celebrated road went in a straight line to Albano, 


potent, that it was almost death to pass it. We had been, 
| warned in fact, not to cross it before the sun had removed 
| the vapors, and then not with an empty stomach, but here 
| we were upon it before day light even, and without a 
breakfast also. Bat when I remesnbered that October was, 
“not September, nor the warm summer months of July and 
June, | ceased to have any concern on this account. He) 
| who has seen the swamps in the vicinity of New Orleans, | 
or the low grounds of South Carolina, between the San- 


| tees, has seen places fur more frighttul than this. 1) 


| was reminded in my journey over it, of the Dismal 





and by the way, all the old Roman roads ran as straight as 


| Swamp, between Virgmia and North Carohna, though 


needles ; but the Romans nevertheless, did not hold to the |) the brush and tangled wood is thick on that, and there is 
American doctrine of making roads, that the sbortest way | lide or none on this. ‘The Disinal Swamp, however, if 
to get round a fill is over its typ, fur they tanuelled often, || | am right in my recollections, is not so long as the Pon- 
or else reduced the bill nearly to the surrounding level. | tine Marshes are, though they may be wider This region 
A constant saccession of ruins, most probably sepulchral, || of swamp here is about twenty-four English miles in) 
attends the travelier all the way to Albano, one of) length, and varies from six to twelve in breadth. To 
which more conspicuous than the others from its height, has |, wake a road through these marshes and to drain them, has | 
been attributed to Ascanius. Albano we tarried long || been an object in progress from the time of Appius Clan- ) 
enough to visit, aud to feed our vetiurino horses, and then || dius two thousand years ago, to the present day:—and | 





———as 
were, the link of a chain that touches his own heart and 
those of his friends... But ‘Terracina, apart from all this 
train of thought, is imposing and grand even from its po- 
sition, for the jutting recks there crowd narrowly upon the 
sea, and upon these rocks are trees of oranges and coon, 
and the myrtles and the pals are often spreading down 
their sides. The sea air refreshes the land made hot by 
the suu, and thus, as it were, is mingled the tropic with the 
temperature of the northern clime, 1 visited the black 
ruina of ‘Theodoric's Palace, and saw the remains of the 
‘Temple of Juptter Anxur, whose shattered yet frowning 
vestiges of former grandeur yet attract the eye. B. 





Hottow ye the lonely grave, 
Make its caverns deep and wide; 
In the soil they died to save 
Lay the brave men side by side. 
Side by side they fought and fell, 
Hand tv hand they met the foe; 
Who has heard his grandsire tell 
Braver strife or deadlier blow ? 
Wake no mournful harmonies, 
Shed no earthly tear for them; 
Sumner dew and sighing breeze 
Shall be wail and requiem, 
Pile the grave-wound broad and high, 
Where the martyred brethren sleep ; 
It shall point the pilgrim’s eve 
Here to bend—but not to weep. 
Not to weep! oh, no! the grief 
Springing from a blow like this, 
May uot seek a fond relief 
in the drops that mothers kiss. 
But the kindling heart shall bear 
Hence the lesson stern and high, 
With as proud a flame to dare— 
With as calm a throb to dic. 


we started further upon our road in a couutry which had || upon them have worked the Komen republicans, and the | American Monthly Magazine. Evan. 


become that of hills. If 1 stop, however, at Albano, to| 
talk over its history, and that vf its vicinity, | never shalt | 
getaway. La Riccia (as it is now Ccalled,) upon a dreary | 
hill, was the next town that we , but it seemed to be | 
in nothing remarkable at present, though it interested me | 
as being the Aricia where Horace made his first night's | 
tarry in his jouruey to Brundusium, in company with He- | 
liodorus the rhetoricizn. All arouad here is imueed classic | 
gpeet. but the beautiful poetry of the Aueid of Virgil, | 

fear will be the poetry with me no more ; for what | have | 


Cwsars, ‘Theodoric the Gioth and the Popes, but generally 


of the Appian Way, long hidden under water, and drain- 
ed the swamps so judiciously us to render them in some 
degree capable of cultivation. French engineers pursued 
the same measures, and Pins VII. at last suceceded in 
some measure in purifying a tract of country, where gales 


in vain, till Pius V1. formed his road upon the foundations | 


seen, has sadly dampened the fancies with which | hac | cities in the earher tivegjof the Roman republic—a fact | 
ever decked this land of ‘Turuus, of Nisus, and Euryalus, || which seems almost incredible now, though one may fancy || 
—and of the baughty Queen of Hedun. Nevertheless, | |) that the streams ever towing from the neighboring moun- || 


can readily see that this may have been a Paradise of « |) tain, aud losing the-nselves in a soil which offered no out- | they went from t 


retreat fora Roman from the city or the plain, for it is in- |} let, conld become staguant at last, and thus so full of pes | 
teresting even now, though vo Diana ts new in its groves, || tilerous exhalations, as to make cities uninhabitable, aud 
as in days of yore, and though no temple and like are || to drive the mshabitants off. 

now nade sacred to her. ‘Che Speculum Diane (Diana's! ‘The classic recollections all along this ronte were not a 
Mirror,) is now the Lake of Nenu, waren Byron uescribe- | few, and they perhaps made the most pleasant associations 
as “navel’d in the woody hbills.”” These woody hilis | of the day. We were upon the hunid marshes, where i 
were Diana’s grove, ia which, it was fabled, no horses || came the Volcian Queen, the Amazonian Virgin Warrior, | 
would ever enter. Diana bere brought her beloved Iip- i} aud the deathless Camilla, Virgd, Llorace, Martial, and’ 
polytus, whom she resio-ed to lite; and horses could uot | others, of the Roman Yoets have ever made even these | 
enter her grove, tor the norses of Hippolytus, frigitened |swamps of interest. ‘The Forum Appii mw there, where } 





by the sea munsters of Neptune's creauon, bad dasned hur | (orace embarked with his companions im bis Branéusim | 
aguinst the rucks, and caused his deatu. Here. too, was | journey. ‘ihe vestiges of the canal in which be was | 
at mes, Egeria’s reireat,—and thus yon see, that every | nineteen miles in length, may be seen even to tis day. 
thing, as it were, sings of poviry, aud from this you can || Here mt was, that he waged war with his stomach on ar. | 
judge what a beautinul land of romance it was. At ®!) count of tie badness of the water, and waited with an ill) 
place now called Genzano, the Cintiaaram of the Rowans, || humor, while his companions ate :—and while | regarded | 
there is now every June a festival, the festival of Flora, by i the prospect all aronud, | could well see that there was | 
which one is rewinded of us viden umes. "The ground 4) vot minech change even now frow that time, when :— 
the festival is covered for a cousiderable extent with a 
beautiful mosaic work, formed by the leaves of flowers | 
plucked from their stalks. Masy of these flowers are) Prom this journey of the Roman Poet one can readily | 
gathered for weeks beforehand, and are yet so beautifully || «ee, that travelling was bat a slow undertaking in ancient | 
preserved, that their colors appear unfaded, when x0 dis | times, and that even the dall motion of the present day iv | 
posed as to iinitate in this vegetable mosaic work the Pa- lan Huprovement npon the past, for Horace was all might 
pal arms, &e. Notfu from here 18 the ancient Lavinium; | upon this short canal, and itwas near the dawn when he 
and on an eminence above Geuzauo is the Lavuvum thai i reached * the white rocks of Auxar,”—the ‘Terracina o! | 
was founded by Diowede. Our tirst night's tary was at!) our day. 

Cisterna. on the borders of the Poatine Marshes, which is || We ‘breakfasted at 
supposed to be near the Tres Tuberua wentioned by St. || sour wine, 
Paul in the Acts of the Apostles. | 


“ The feony frogs, with croakings inarse and deep, 
Aud guats loud buzziag, drove away all sleep.” { 





‘Terracina, at eleven o'clock, upon 
bread senp. aud macearoni, all we could get, | 
and thus we were far fron finding the Anxar to be the | 
Cisterna is abont-one of the most miserable places a || * splendidus Anxur” that Szartial describes. 
traveiler can fiud ou the face of the earth. ‘lhe only ae- 


i } O vem! © ponter! solidamaqne madendis arenes, 
cent building in the whole village was the botel in which 


Littus, et eqaoreis splendidus Anaur aquis! 


| Gaetya Grexs.—W hat are cailed ‘Gretna Marriages’ 
jare celebrated at Gretna Hall and Springfield. The lat- 
ter place is a village upon the banks of astream called the 
Sark, which formed the ancient boundary between Scet- 
land end England. Gretna Hail, formerly the private 
| nansion of a gentleman of properly, is an lun, on An- 


in former umes Were tainted with pestilence and death. | vau and Carlist Road, kept by one Mr. Limon, who was 
Nevertheless Pliny says, upon the authority of an older | originally a tobacco spinner. Formerly the * business’ 
writer, that this sw pen Dat pre once included thirty-three | Was chieily engrossed by the Hymenial agent at Spring- 


field, and there vere two im the trade, who agreed to dis- 
agree. ‘The selection of the marriage shop, depended 
upon the + who drove the party from Carlisle. If 

ve Bush Inn, they were invariably driv- 
en to one place, if they took post-horses from the Coties 
House oo | as invariably were driven to the other; it was 
understood that the posi-boy went snacks with the black- 
smith Wf the fee was a good one. The changing Gretna 
Hall from a gentleman's seat to a matrimomal Chapel of 
course, broke up the trade at Springfield; ihe ceremony is 
better performed, and the ‘doves can southly whisper 
their ‘loves’ in a well furnished and neat suit of apart- 
ments, ‘The marriage fee extends, sometimes, to one hun- 


| dred guineas, and sometimes Mr. Linton will condescend 


to pertorm the ceremony for a giass of whiskey. To con- 
stant Customers a handsome reduction is made, or ought to 


» ' 
be! ee e. Star. 
SLUMBER. 
FROM THE Sramtom. 
Frow, softly tlow, thou murmuring stream! 
Beside my lady's bower; 
Aud do not war ber epirit’s dream, 
fu this delightful hour. 
Bat, gently rippling, greet her ear, 
Wath pete that lull the seul, 
As near her bower, all bnight and clear, 
Thy beauteous billows roll! 
Blow, softly blow, thou balmy air! 
Kenide ny Lady's bower; 
The rudest winds would hush, to spare 
So soft and fair a flower! 
Breathe gently o'er her rosy cheek 
Thy auldest, purest balm, 
But heed, lest thou a slumber break 
So beautiful aud enlm' 


A Cuntous Riven.—in the provinee of Andalusia, in 
Spain, there is a river called the ‘Tinto, from the tinge of 


we were loized. ‘There we had a goud dimmer at 6 o'clock, | 
and comfortable beds, but the water was uudrinkable, and | 
the wine but poorly compensated for its bad qnality. Bat) 
every thing around had so suspicious an aspect, that if we | 
had not been four strong in nuwber, we should have been | 
less quiet in the enjoyment of eur beds. Atthree o'clock | 
the ensuing moruing, we were mounted in our vetturino 
again, aud on our way to and over the Pontine Marshes. 
jt was yet long before day-light, and | could not se well 
where | was. Our coachman was as alert as we were at 
every sound he heard. and when be passed a party of 
noisy laborers, he made his horses go at the top of their 
speed. True. it is said there is no canse for atarm from 
robbers now in this gloomy place, but the gloom and the! 
desolation impress the traveller with concern, and it ix 
almost impossible tw journey ameug a people held frou. 


|| have said in a former letter in’ speaking of the Adriatic, | 


broad-spread Mediterranean here made Hpon me, and |, 
clambered over the rocky cliffs under which the modern | 
Terracina lays, in eestacies almost to have aview. Thir 
was the first tine | had stood upon the borders of the fa- 


mous sea, and heard the surging of its waves, and as || 





every new sea that # ovan's eyes view makes an era in bis | 
| tif —A glimpse af the promontory of Circe, it is said, | 
| may be seen from these heights, and thus ef that enchan- | 
tresses land whose magic spetls bewrched even an Ulysses | 
A few sails, however, im sight, gladdened my eyes even 

jmore then the Circean promontory could, tor when « | 
| stranger is in a strange land thus for from lome, not only | 
| does the rer celight him by the association that this maj 


Bat LT never shall forget the impression that the full | 


(te waters, which are as yellow os topaz. It pussesaese 








be the weter that laves his own shores, but a ship is, as 


the most extraordinary aud smgular qualities. Ifa stowe 
happens te fallin and rest upon awother, they both become, 
mone years tine, perfectly united and conglutinated.— 
VII the plants on itebanks are withered by ite waters when- 
ever they overflow. No kind of verdure will come up 
Where its waters reaches, nor can any fish live in its 
aircam. It rises in the Sierra Morena mountains, and 
its sngalar properties continue aulil other rivers run into 
it and alter ite nature. 


Ansexce or Misy.—The last instance on record oc- 
corned on ‘Thursday night at the Quackinbog Hotel, and 
Was attended with lamentable co: uences, (+— 
b——, Esq. one of the boarders, on reuring tore’ in a 
«tate of betweenity, pat his boots to bed, and placing his 


aeck in the jack, pulled his head off! Boston Tramscsipt. 
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From the Londoa New Monthly Magazine. 
GRAVE OF THE PATRIOT WARKIOR. 
Hz lies beneath the mountain heath, 
It is a rude and simple grave; 
A narrow 1 of | 1 ground, 
And near it weeds aud wild flowers wave. 
And by that tomb, with tuft of bloom, 
The tall, tall thistle nods and towers; 
And maidens bring and fondly fling, 
Upon its dark sod daily flowers. 


No priest hath blest its place of rest, 
He died amid the battle’s din ; 
And comrades dear, alone were near 
The earth they laid the hero in. 
No shroud and pall his limbs enthral, 
He lies, as soldier should, arrayed 
In leathered crest, and warrior's vest, 
And in his hand his blood-stained blade. 


The earth ne'er gave a better grave 
Than that wheve he is meanly laid ; 
Aud holier spot is worshipped not 
By pilgrim or by mourning maid. 
Where shall be found a fiter ground 
For Valor’s sleep than Victory’s ficld ? 
The field that saw the foe withdraw, 


And boldly fall or basely yicld. 


Ile wants no tomb ‘neath the Minster dome ; 
For that let proad ambition strive ; 
Hlis glorious deeds are all he needs 
To keep his memory long alive; 
A patriot tried he lived and died, 
.ived for the land he loved so well; 
And, at her claim, as it became 
A Patriot's part, he fought and fell. 





Then, traveller, stop! and fondly drop 

A tear to dust of such high wort! ; 
And mourn that one, so brave a son 

Of Freedom, should have left the earth. 
And if thou art ef free-born heart, 

Thou "lt pray that when thy star crows dim. 
And Death is nigh, thou may'st not dic 

Less nobly than they tell of hin. 


| 
| 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Ma, azine. 
OLD PHILPOTTS AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Asour six weeks ago, I found myself domesticated very 
coulortably in the largest hotel at one of our celebrated || 
baths. 1 wont particularize its name, but leave each of 

ou to give it whatever denomination you please. We 
had capital amusement at the table d’hote, which every day 
presented us with something either to langh at or excite 
our admiration. One day, two gentlemen joined our 


|own happiness; and had bound themselves, by vows | 
which they believed as firmly bound them together, aud | 
| were as sacredly registered in Heaven, as if a Bishop of | 
| sixteen stone had joined their hands at the altar, or the | 
| Pope bimself had assisted in throwing the stocking. in_ 
|short, they were what common mortals call ‘engaged,’ and | 
waited either the consent of old Philpotts, or the expira-| 
tion of his term of power, to be the happiest couple in| 
Christendom. — But ucither of these eveuts seemed likely | 
| to occur very Foun . the lady was not at her own disposal 
| ull twenty-one, and she was now only eighteen; and old 
Philpotts was one of those pig-headed blockleads who | 
|cousider themselves always bound by their first determi-| 
nation, and who consider it infinitely below. their dignity | 
jto make the slightest alteration in any thing they have 
|ouce resolved on. When the resolution is a good one, | 
nothing can be more praiseworthy than this; but if, per- | 
chance, old Philpotts had, at any period of his life, ex- 
| pressed an idea (and, unfortunately, this had actually 
| vceurred,) that all foreigners were thieves—a nation of 
saints, uuless speaking the langnage of Fleet-street and 
the Strand, would fail to convince him of the error.—| 
| ** Sir,” he would say—* Sir, / have said it, and they—are 
| thieves!” 

‘This very positive geutleman, his sister, and Mary Ne- 
ville, were now expected at the baths; and it was in con-| 
sequence of knowing this that Norman had come a few | 
days Uefore their arrival, to avail himself of any opportn-| 
nity that might occur, either to extort a consent from the | 
old man, or make himself happy without it. In this very | 
laudable design he asked my assistance—his eccentric | 
friend, ‘om Jenkins, he was afraid to trust in eo delicate 

jan adventure. All our plans were arranged—iny cue | 
| was given me, with directions how to proceed—when one | 
day a more than usual bustle in the hall announced an | 
arrival, and one of the lackeys brought us the intelligence | 
(that the importation consisted of the party we expected. | 
We had theught it more prudent nut to let Jenkins into} 


| 
| 


Sy 





| man, and we musn’t be shy to each other so far away 


from home.” 

While he was immersed in these reflections, | threw 
pyre in his way, and, in consequence of my knowledge 
of his language, contrived to make myself very agreeable. 
I promised to actas lus cicerone through the neighborhood, 
and poiut out who the company were at dinner; and the 
old man so far got over his antipathy to foreigners as to 
shake me by the hand and invite me to join bis party at 
the table d’ the very thing | wanted. Norman was 
delighted with the progress | had made, when I told him 
of it as I went to dress; for it was arranged that he should 
not appear in the salon. At the hour of dinner I was 
presented in due form to the family of my new friend.— 
Miss Neville was quite an English beauty: beautiful skin 
and complexion; magnificent figure,and a dash of mau- 
vaise honte, that rendered her loveliness still more attrac- 
tive. Miss Juliana Arabelja Philpotts, on the other hand, 
might have passed for a smoke-dried Savoyard. The 
nearest and most descriptive epithet to describe her man- 
ner, | know of, in any language, is the English word 
‘prim.’ Very thin lips, on which the sprinkling of peri- 
winkles had rather overpowered the roses; a sharp-point- 


|| ed nose, with the clearly defined bone seen all through its 


extent as clearly as if it had no covering «f skin on it at 
all; and a peaked chin and sallow neck, gave her a tout en; 
semble which was by no means prepossessing. Yet what 
will not friendship effect! To this stale maiden I resolved 
to devote myself; aud being introduced to wer in a parti- 
cular manner by her brother, I seized her arm without 
farther ceremony, and handed her most gallantiy down to 
dinner. As we were just siting down, our friend Tom 
Jeukins left the end of the room where his usual position 
was, and pushing briskly up to Mr. Philpotts, tapped him 
familliarly on the shoulder. ** Well, old Philly, my buck, 
ain’t you going to introduce m-?” he said; and leered 
very knowingly round at my incomparable partner. 
“Oh, certainly,” said Philpotts. “ Sister, this is Mr. 








our plot at all; for he was such a hair-brained fellow, we | 
did not know what havoc he might make, if allowed to | 


A—a—" 


“ Jentins, Thomas Jenkius, No.17 Temple. They call 





have any thing to do with it. | me rattle-brained Tom. ‘There wasJack Swaggers, Lord 
A few minutes after his arrival, having seen the !adies || Fribble, Sir Anthony Puzzle, and I, we ail dined together, 

settled in their apartinent, old Philpotts sallied forth to see, || one day last week, at Lady Betty Modish's. *Demmee,’ 

as he himself expressed it, how the land lay. On the lawn says Fribble, ‘ you are a comical dog, ‘Tom Jenkins!’ His 

in front of the botel, he unfortunately stumbled on ‘Tom || Lordship did me the honor to call me a dog.” 

Jenkins, who immediately scented lis quarry from afar, | “And you told him,” said Mr. Philpotts, “he was a 

and determined to ‘practice the extraordinary,’ to the || confoundedly impertinent fellow.” 

amazement of the new arrival.+ “Good morving, sir;|| ‘ Bah, Philly! hold thy foolish tongue.” 

fine day for a walk,” said Mr. Jenkins, twirling the three || “‘ What the dev—” 

seals of his watch reund his foretinger. || “Poh! nonsense; no blustering,” said Tom, sitting 








party: and as | happened to sit next them, and to have | 
the advantage of being tolerably conversant with their 


“And wherefore don’t you walk?” continued Tom, | down quietly next Miss Neville; “I was only practising 
clapping his hand three times to his breast, like the great || genteel comedy. "Tis a way I've got.” 


language, I entered into conversation with them in English. | actor, Kean, and grinuitig diabolically within an inch of 
‘The taller of the two, whose name was Norman, was a) old Philpott’s face. — : 

very clever, gentleinanly young fellow, as | ever met;|| “Sir! | am walking,” replied the other ; “and feel un-| 
with none of that prudish affectation which is often so dis- | common glad, I assure ye, to have met with a country:nan. 





“Is it?” said old Philpotts, nearly bursting with indig- 
nation ; “then I advise you to get out of it as soon as pus- 
sible.” 

I devoted myself assidiously to the care of Miss Juliana. 


tinguwshing a characteristic of those anomalous islanders. 

The other—Tom Jenkins was his name—was as eccentric | 
an individual as you could imagine. He was all things | 
by turns, and nothing long. One day he was in the hero- } 


ies, and quoted tragedy by the hour—the next, he was sen- H 


umental, and conjured up the most appalling catastrophes 


to the commonest events, He had also an idea that, as, | 
unfortunately, lite presented few situations of interest, ii |} 
was quite proper, and, indeed, a mentorious act, to wna) 
gine them. He woul! point ont a person at the opposite | 
side of the table, and tell some dreadful anecdote of him: | 
that he was the celebrated murderer, So-and-so—whoever | 
might be the rage of the newspapers—in disguise ; and 
when you looked incredulons, and asked him what he | 
had been telling you was true, he would reiapse into his | 
usual free and easy manner, and answer you—* True!) 
No, who the devil ever thought of such a thing! f was || 
practicing the extraordmary. "Tis a way I've got. } 
It was really capital tun to attend to the conversation of | 
this origival. His friend entered fully into the extrava- i 
gance of his humor; and | must contess that I have had i 
few happier hours in the course ef my existence than || 
spent with those two Englichmen. When a week or ten |) 


days’ constant association had rendered us very well ac- |! the police! 


quainted with each other, Norman one day took the op- 
portunity of my being alone with him to tell me that he 
should, probably, in a short time, require my assistance, if 
1 would be kind enough to give him so graufying a proof 
of my friendship. 1 promised him, as you may imagine, 
all the aid in my power; and then he told me his story. 
Of course, he was in love; and, of course, also, the cur- 
rent of his true love did not, by any meams, run smooth. 
An abominable guardian played the deuce with his pros- 
pects, aud treated all his vows and protestations with 
ineffable disdain. ‘Te guardian's sister, a maiden lady, 
with her affections considerably below zero, also conspired 
against Norman's addresses—more, as it seemed, to vent 
her malice on the unfortunate Mary Neville, than from 
any objections she could rationally advance against the 
wooer. But, luckily for my friend Norman, Miss Neville 
differed in opinion both from old Philpott», her guardian, 
and Miss Juliana Arabella Philpotts, his sister. ‘The 
young people had, very properly, considered that they 


| could wash this damned blood from off my hand!” 


| 


Much company here, sir?” 
| Yer, thousands! myriads! multitades! I've seen the 
day when, with this arm, I could ha’ made 'em skip—but 
['m,old now—old ! old!” 
“Old, sir? you don’t loek very old, however.” 
“ But grief on me has done the work of years.’ 
“ Serry to hear it, sir—nothing particular, | hope !" 
“ Avannt! away ! not all the waters of the mighty ocean 


| 
‘ 


“ Blood, sir!” 

“Yes, blood! I cou a tale unfold would shrive! up 
your heart with gasping horror! QO Romeo, Romeo! | 
wherefere art thou Romeo?!” 

“ Sir. that isn’t my vame—never heard of the gentle-| 
man; but if he is any friend of your , | would advise"— | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio slain!” exclaimed | 
Tom, clenching his hands and knitting his brows, as if in | 
the act of springing on Mr. Philpotts. 

“Slain, se? who's slain!” 

« Mercutio.” 

«* And who killed him?” 

“ Romeo.” 

“Then what the devil's the use of standing here? Call 
Two bloody foreiguers, | know by their 
names. By Jingo, if they had come before me when 1! 
was Mayor, | would have tickled Master Romeo,—that’s | 
Help! help!” . 

“ Hold, sir,” «aid Tom; “ Romeo, too, is dead "” 

“Hanged? I'm glad to hear it.” : 

“ No, sir—poisoned, by his own hand.” : 

“ Here's a state of morals, to be sure! I wish I were | 
safe home again; for such a set of infernal, murdegng, | 
poisoning ragamuflins as them shocking foreigners, it Is 
impossible to conceive. No inquests, 1 suppose, in this 

isgusting country. 
Tne et the aden deer go weep—as for me, I'll go 
ray.” And folding his arus across his chest, ‘Tom walk- | 
ed atatelily away, with his eyes bent on the ground. 

“A good sort of a young man that,” soliloquised old 
Philpotts; “ says his prayers, I perceive ; though I think | 
he is the rammest mannered chap I ever enconntered.— | 
By Jove, he'll frighten little Mary ont of her senses, if he 
ever fail in with her, with his horrid stories of murders, 


iH 
\ 











were the best judges of what would conduce most to their 


and suicides, and al! that; but, still, he is one’s country-| 


Jenkins seemed equally absorbed in his attentions to Miss 
Neville ; and the old gentleman sat between ns, in a pro- 
'' digious passion at the impertinence of ‘Tom, and yet un- 
I willing to come to an open quarrel before so many stran- 
| gers. Tom rattled on and never minded him. Miss Ne- 
|| ville was very much amused; and it was really as good a 
comedy to look at the rubicund countenance of old Phil- 
potts, sulking and pouting with an assumption of otlended 
dignity, and not eating a morsel the whole time of dinner. 
At last he addressed himself to me—“ Count Von Addle 
head,” he said, “have yon never no master of the cere- 
monies at a place like this, to turn impertinent fellows out 
of the room? By the Lord, if this Mr. Jenkins had come 
before me when I was Mayor”— 

“No, sir,” I answered; “‘the greatest liberty prevails 
at these watering-places; as a prvof it, I have asked Miss 
Philpotts. though only having so recently the happiness 
of her acquaintance, to stroll with we the rest of the eve- 
ning.” 

* And I the very same thing, old boy,” said Tom, “ with 
my interesting friend.” 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” cried Philpotts; “ you are 
the cursedest coxcomb I ever engountered. Miss Neville, 
I command you" — 

“Thank you, Philly,” interrupted the incorrigible 
Tom—* I did'nt know the name before; Neville is a very 
pretty name. But don’t interrupt people in the midst of 
delicious conversation. You can’t imagine how diagreea- 
ble you make yourself.” 

“Count Von Addlehead,” again exclaimed the infuria 
ted Philpotts, “‘ You are very welcome to walk with my 
sister; but as to this fellow here” — 

m. He is engaged to promenade with Miss Neville,” said 
om, 

* Brother Andrew,” said Miss Philpotts, “the noble- 
man's name is Von Addle’em—not Addlehead.” me 

** Nonsense, booby,” replied the polished and positive 
Philpott. ‘ J have said it; his name—is—Addlehead.” 

** My dear sir,” I said to him, “call me by any name 

ou please ; dinner, you perceive, is nearly over now, and 
it is not the custom here io remain at wine. With your 
approbation, I will show Miss Miss Philpotts some of the 
lions in this neighborhood.” 

“ Lions '!—gracious me!” exclaimed the lady—“ you 





, 
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don’t mean to say there are any of those horrid brutes 
here! I can’t bear the nasty animals—they look so very 
mnamiable.”’ 


“ Hush, booby !” responded the brother, “‘they’re in a 
caravan, no doubt. It’s not very likely he'll take you 
into a lion's den.” : 

“A Daniel !—a second Daniel, by all that’s wise !"’ said 
Tom Jenkins, slapping old Philpotts on the back. 

“Who the devil was speaking to you, sir?—who told 
you to be so confounded familiar t” exclaimed that gentle- 
man, turning round. 

“Oh! never mind me, I beg,” replied Tom; “treat 
me just as one of the family. I have promised to take 
Miss Neville to the Upper Spring.” , 

“She shan’t go with you, sir—not a foot—not an inch; 
I can tell you that.” 

““Why you don’t imagine I can go by myself, do you ?” 

“* What do I care whether you go or not? Count Von 
Addlehead is going to take my sister ; [ have some business | 
to do that will keep me at home ; and Miss Neville’— = 

“ Shall go with me—the very thing I proposed. Thank 


—— 
In the meantime, | and Miss Juliana Arabella pursued || set the soldiers, double quick; and off, at no leas w’pace, 
n the meantime || set the alarmed iaaeapent “Those cursed foreigners,” 


See 


our walk, closely followed by our transunogritied friend 
Norman, with the beautiful Miss Neville. Of course, | 
took the earliest opportunity | could find of separating 
our parties, and entertained ny companion in the best 
way I could. As the evening began tw approach she was 
very anxious to return; but, as | knew that every minute 


wishes. 

** Dear me !”’ she said, “1 wonder how Miss N. gets en 
all this time with her dub companion. She can’t speak 
a word of Bohemian.” 

“ Oh, she will soon learn,” I said; “ it would be a pity 
to make her first lesson so short a one ; besides, you En- 

lish ladies, Mixs Juliaua’—and here I sighed very pa- 
tically—** have such a language iv your eyes! One 
needs no other dictionary than your looks!" 

“ Well, you're a very civil man, Count Addlehead—I 
must say that; and, indeed, | hav 't near so bud an opin- 
ion of you foreigners as my brother. I only wonder he 
trusted this Bubemian nobleman with bis ward; | sup- 
pose it was because he was sure he could'nt pop the ques- 





you, old Potts—you're not half so ill-natured a fellow as_ 
look.” 


ou . | 
me Potts !—fellow !—ill-natured !—What do you mean by | 
all this impertinence ?”’ i 

“Mean?” said Tom—“ Nothing at all. I was only | 
practising the intimate "Tis a way I've got.” _ | 

“* Practising or not, I desire no more of your acquaint. | 
ane:; and, to prevent any of your impertinence to this | 
young lady I shall puther under the Count’s protection.” | 

“Pardon me,” | said; “it is a little against the eti-| 
quette of this place fur one geutlemen to monopolize two | 
Jadies. I have a friend who will be happy to take my 
place in guarding Miss Neville—a person who, unforta- 
nately, can’t speak a word of English, or, indeed, of any 
other language but high Bohemian.” 

“The very man,” said Mr. Philpotts; “he will be no | 
babbling blockhead, like this here Mr. Jenkins. Intro- | 
duce her to him by all means. We have left sowe of our |, 
luggage at the baths we came from. I never can recol- | 
lect the name of them—Slaigin—Slougan”— i 

“ Schlangenbad ?” I suggested. 

* Ay, exactly; that’s the name. And I must send off | 
by the return postilion to make inquiry about it.” 

“ There is but one other thing,” | said: * and that is, | 
that you will give me full authority over Miss Neville, iu | 
order that I may protect her with due effect from the ap- || 
proaches of any one I may object to.” 

“Very right. That's a slap at this insolent puppy, Tom | 
Jenkins. Do you hear, Miss Neville '—you are to do ex- 
actly as this gentleman tells you. Yon are to vbey hin | 
exactly as you would myself. Sister,l wke you to wit- | 
ness these injunctions ; and now, otf with you!” H 

The ladies went off te dress for their walk— I hurried |) 
up to my friend Norman's room—informed hun of all our 
proceedings—helped him on with a wig and false musta- | 
chios, which made it impossible for his nearest friend to 
recognize him: and having told bim to hold his tongue in| 
the presence of old Philpotts, proceeded to the landing 
place to wait for our fair companions. We found there, 
Tom Jenkins and the old gentleman, in earnest conversa-_ 


* And you forgive me, sir?” said ‘Tom, with his head | 
bem hambly on his breast—“ forgive a wretch who uis- | 
ery has ma-le careless of his appearance " 

“If you have heen indeed unhappy, I bear no malice— | 
not I,” said Mr. Philpotts. 

“Unhappy, sir! | have endured miseries so appalling 
in their extent, so diversified in their ramifications, that | 
the heart sinks, the bosom palpitates, the eyes fail, the lips 
tremble, under their dismal recollections.” i} 

“Dear me! sorry to hear it; but you seem merry 
enongh sometimes.” 

“ Ay—the convulsive laughter of despair writhing the | 
bosom with its mockery of joy. Sir, you see betore you | 
an orphan—not but that my father and mother are both | 
alive—at that a severer calamity has befallen me than | 
their death could be. Lam alone im all the worid—de- | 
serted at my ulinost need—cast powerless on the rocks | 
that girdle in the ocean of life, and lacerate the most se- i 
verely him who has been tost on them by its tempests! O| 
sir! may your situation never be so miserable as mine !— 
At four years of age my agonies began. Time passed on; | 
but now—that youth is still in my possession—when hope 
and happiness onght to be spreading their sunshine over | 
my existence—I feel—{ feel—that | am wretched. I have 
—no—grandmother !"—Here Tom sobbed, and hid his 





face in a handkerchief. 
“ Grandmother! Bless my soul!—is all this grief you 
talk of, because you've lost your grandmother?” 


“To be sure it is,” said Tom, looking up as merry as| 
rossible. “ Don’t you think that was very tolerably done? 
I was only practising the sentimental. "Tis a way I've 
got.” 

Withont saying another word, old Philpotts, who had re- 





tion, if he tried it ever so much. But, come, I insist on 
seeking them.” And away, in spite of all my entreaties, 
I was dragged. We had uot gone very far, when, loun- 
ging slowly ‘~e the greensward road, we saw the objects 
of our search. I coughed to put them on their gaard ; 
but their ears were otherwise engaged. We got close to 
them before they were aware of vur approach, and we 
distinctly heard the Bohemian say, in the purest English— 

* This very night, dearest Mary; why do we waste the 
happiest days of our lives, waiting the caprices of anch a 
contemptible old blockhead as old Philpotts, or such a 
withered scare-joy as his sixier 1" 

* Ah! but how ?” replied the lady, hesitating. 

“ Why, the carriage you came iw has not yet returned 
to Schlangenbad ; wecan arrest it on its way, and fly from 
the thraldom those wretches keep you in. My triend, 
Count Adelheim, hes promised us his assistance.” 


* Has he wmdeed !" exclanned my companion, letting go | 


my arm, end rushing upou Mary Neville with the ferucity 
of a wild cat. “I'll teach you to run off, you little gipsy, 
with Bohemian swindlers! Come home, come home, | 
say! my brother will keep you under lock and key" —— 
“ Hold, madaw," I said; “it is ume for me now to use 
the authority your brother intrusted to we; Miss Neville, 


you will remember, is my ward. You will see ber in safe- | 


ty to the carriage, which must now be vn its return, Mr. 
Norman” . 

“Norman!” exclaimed Miss Philpotts—“ worse and 
worse. My brother will go nad. Oh, you little hussy !” 

* Hush! here comes the carriage,” I said. 

* It is now too late fur thought or hesitation,” whispered 
Norman. A sign stopped the postillions ; the steps were 
letdown; Norman and his beautiful bride were almost on 
the steps—when the whole party was thrown into confa- 
sion by the appearance of old Uhilpots, out of breath, 
running with all bis might, closely pursued by half a doz- 
en soldiers in the uniform of the grand duke. In order to 





eaplun this, L ought to have wld you that our acquaint: | 
ance, Tom Jenkins, was in a towering passion against old | 


Philpotts, for atempting to strike bum with his cane. Ac- 
cording to his usual custom, he had gone on * prachang 
heroes,’ as he called ut, ull he had worked hin W ute a 
resolution to call the old geuteman out, tor his tusulting 
behavior. While waiting for our return to depute one of 


| us to bear his message, be was addressed by the otic erin 


command of the troops at the neighboring station, who 
very ofteu relieved the tedium of his military duues by an 
hour or two amid the gareties of the baths. 

“Sur,” sud Tom, im the thrilling whieper of another 
English tragedian, Macready—* there is in this house « 
Monster stained with every crime.” 

* Indeed!" replied the other, looking all expectation. 

“ Yes, sir—a villian—shame that the wretch should bear 
the name of Englixbman '—whe, under the appearance of 
a decent civilian, carries about with hima heart fit for trea- 
son, stratagem, and spots.” 

* Treason '—did you say treason, sir!” euquired the 
officer. 

“Ay. to be sure; he wonld delight in nothing more 


| than plunging his stiletto ity the heart of bis serene high- 


148. 


* Are you aware of this? Llave you heard him say xo?" | 
* Conspirators,” answered ‘Tom, “ are not in the habit | 


of openty telling their designs. But this very day—nay, 
air, this very hour'—he med> an attempt on my lite. — 
Methivks | «till see the uplifted sword” 

* This wast be inquired ito.” replied the officer. — 
“What is this detestable mouster’s name 

me Philpotts.” 

“Tlie age? appearance ? dress 1” 

* About sixty-five. shabby brown coat, grey breeches. 
white covonleggins:—But, ha! methinks | eee him down 





a hat walk. "Tf q ‘| . j 
ally become interested in the narrative. lifted np his heavy pesto eek ee on an tan iaeral toahing, 


was precious to the lovers, 1 paid no attention to her || 


_ he thought, * are, every soul of them, thieves und vaga- 
| bonds. What the dickens can those villians mean follow. 
ing afler me?" And, as his fears rose with every minute, 
he quickened his steps, til he urged himself actually w 
the top of his speed, 

* Count Von Addiehead !* he cried, as soon as he came 
in hearing; “for merey’s suke, stop those infernal fellows 
with guns!—they "ve chased me this last ten minutes— 
j ugh! ugh! agh!” 

‘The soldiers now ordered us in German to arrest the 
fugitive, on pain of high treason. Miss Neville, and even 
Norman, were petrified with amazement, and MissJuliana 
thought proper to faint in wy arms. At this moment, 
Tom Jenkins rushed among us from the bushes at the side 
of the road. * Hush, Adetheim!" he said—* not a word ; 
‘us a delicious contrivance of my own. Don't you think 
‘Us intmitably managed!" The soldiers now presented 
their muskets, and pointed them at old Philpott’s head.— 
And the sergeant who lead the party told bin in German, 
that, unless he surrendered peaceably, he would imme- 
diately give orders to fire. Old Phipotts, who did not com- 

| prehend a word of the language, only understood from 
their motions that they were about to shoot him! 

“Oh, Lud! such a death for a man to die, in these infer- 

‘nal foreign parts! Will none of you tell the rasculs not to 
shoot’ Addiehead! speak to them. ‘Tell them I've done 
nothing wrong! 

I shook my head, and said in English, that [ dared not 
interfere. 

* You bloody-minded Jenkins!” he went on; “ won't 
you just say a word to those fellows, in their own cursed 
tongue, to stop them from committing a murder! You, 

| Mary Neville, what's the use of all your German lessons, 
if you cannot tell them to put away their confounded 
mitskets /" 

I now though it proper to interfere, and asked the ser- 
gevnt the cause of the arrest. 

* What does he say’ What does the spluttering vaga- 
bond «ay 7" cried Philpotts. 

* "That you are arrested on an accusation of treason and 
murder!" 

“for treason! Why, could buy their whole coun- 
try, root and branch! li'sa he, I say; and, as for mar- 
der” 

—* But, in the meantime,” | whispered, “ they are just 
going to fire.” 

* You dov't say so? Who will tell them that I'm a quiet 
respectable gentleman! I'll give bin whatever he likes !"’ 
The soldiers had now approached, with muskets «til 
pointed ; and two of them pounced npow hun and beld hw 
arms iu spite of his straggles to get free. 

“Tis a pity, old Seldangenbad,” said Jenkins, “ that 
they didn't shout you. “I'ts a more honorable death than 
hanging.” 

* Hanging! O Lud! what will all this come to! Mary 
Neville, just say three words in German wo those fellows, 
and [Hl give my consent nmmediately.” 

* Brother, brother!" erved Miss Juliana, who had now 
recovered, “ do uo such ting. ‘That Bohemian—who do 
you thukk he m! Why, none but Mr. Norman.” 

* Norman or Bohewimn—what's that to the gallows !— 
Lhave sud t—if you get me out of this scrape, b will give 
my Consent.” 

* Will you?” exclaimed Tom Jenkins; “ then Pll set- 
Ue the business in a moment. Pl tell the commanding 
otlicer, | was ouly * practising the mysterious.” "Tis a 
way I've got.” 

Gut Norman took the lead in procuring his discharge ; 
and a few minutes’ conversation with the ollicer, with 
when L had a slightacquaimtance, put all matters to rights. 
You must imagine all the rest. ‘The old gentleman per- 
formed his promise, though with a very ill grace ; and m 
a week alter these vecure ners, returned to England, leav- 
ing Norman and be bride to tind there tour through the 
Continent. ble took advice as to prosecating Tom Jen- 
kins for defamation; but,on beg threatened with a coun- 
ler-prosecution for assinlt and battery, he desisted from 
his plea, but vowed that, f he ever caught Master Jenkins 
at lex bar inthe Monsion-honse, he would have treated 
|) bin to six months of the tread-anil, by way of * pracusing 

the industrious. “Twas a way he had got.” 





| 


_ A Thientase Winow —At hisdeath, the laird of —, 
in Argvleshire, left a beanuful young widow, of course in- 
consolable for his lows, After the borial and bangnet, 
clansmen and clanewomen, attended by the piper and fid- 
dler, convened for a dance in the castle hall, resolving to 
mitigate thew grief with Highland fing,—when anexpect- 
edly, the widow herself came in, all weeds and tears, with 


|) the tp of her nose scarcely peeping from her crape eap, 


and she seated heractf monrufully ow ab oneh. get 
Heman who was to lead the dance, thought that he could 
nat. in good breeding, ask any other lady than the mis 


eld-beaded dane, an aimed e prodigine ten? stumpy old scoundrel, just diving into the woud ! ‘That's = —— ‘aaleen _ starter belies 
ow to name the spring, & ¢. the tune she would wish to 
he played. “Ob,” said she, “let it be a light spring, for 
I have aheavy heart.” 


ad of the unfortunate Tom. By an active jump he es- 
caped it, and the stick flew into a thousaud shivers against 
the ground. { 


| the murderer!” 


Without further colloquy, the officer despatched a guard, 


{ 
whom he found stitioned at the well, with orders to bring 


the uneuspecting Piilputis beiere him, alive or dead. one 
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TRB vew-toars.. 
SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1836.  — 


7" ‘The Kein is vemporari nhseut from the city. Until his rewen, the 
columns of the New-Yorker will be unde- the immediate supervision of E. 
Burke Fisnen, Esq. late of Philadelphia ' 


whe will hereafter be 
with the publication department as one of the preps dette. 


AFIMST GLANCE AT CONGRESS. 
Wasuincrton, June 28, 1586, 

“ Tue Carrot '” was the quict observation of a fetlow- 
traveller, as we neared the Federal City ; and instantaneour- 
ly all cyes were directed to the majestic anu beantiful edifice 
wherein the representatives of fifteen millions of treemen 
assemble to guide the destinies of America. (I believe it is 
the first structure visible in approaching the Metropolis from 
the North—though a railway conveyance in a cloudy eve- 
ning affords very limited opportunity of judging.) Be this 
as it may, the effect of a tirst view on one who has not worn 
out lus enthusiasm upon English abbeys, Italian churches, 
Grecian temples, or Ugyptian pyramids, and who is feelingly 
alive to the associations connected with the Union of twenty- 
four independent States in one glorious Kepublic, cannot be 
less than electrifying. ‘The Star-Spangled Banner waved 
proudly in the balmy evening breeze ; a delicious softness, 
befitting the first of May rather than the last of June, seem- | 
ed to pervade the atmosphere ; the city uf unbounded <pace | 
appeared alive with strangers and the bustle of a@ last weck 
of the session ; and many were the new-comers who forgot 
the fatigues and petty vexations of travel and the lingering 
tedium of a three weeks’ rain-sturm in the excitement of the 
hour and the scene, and hurried from a slight repast to the 
intellectual arena with a feeling at least as near akin to pat- 
nolsm as curiosity. 

The stars and stripes were still displayed in the half inter- | 
cepted moonlight, as I reached the Hall of Representatives | 
about 8 o'clock ; the Senate having adjourned a few mo- 
ments before. ‘The House was in Committee of the Whole ; 
and for the possible gratification of those who have never vis- 
ited the Metropolis—and none others—I venture a few rough 
notes of my * first impressions’ of National legislation, with 
reference rather to the manner than the matter of the debate. 

The original question before the Commitice, it appeared, | 
was the late Cherokee Treaty, or rather the bill making an 
appropriation of six or eight millions of dollars to fulfil the 
terms of that Treaty. Here Mr. Wise had interposed an | 
amendment, or resolution, calling upon the Executive for | 
the documents laid before the Semate on the part of those 
Indians hostile to the sale of their lands, going to establish 
that the persons who had synced in behalf of the Cherokee 
Nation had no authority to do so, and that the real Chiefs, | 
with the great body of the people, were opposed to the Treaty. || 

Mr. Wise was speaking when I entered the gallery. tts 








unnecessary to recapitulate. his arguments. I wes disap- 


pointed, however, in his tanner, He was neither passion- 
ate, nor discourteous 


doubtless was considered by all who agreed with him.—He | 


who was at any rate the leader of the opposition to his pur- 
pose. Several brief specches were made in quick succession | 


—one, at least, by Mr. John Quincey Adams, who thought || ber—negative duto. “The Chair decides the proposition car- | 
Per yere ag should be | nied or lost, as the votes preponderate, and the operation is | 
|| completed. 
‘in the instance I witnessed. The motion to lay on the table | 


the required information necessary, 
officially before the House. At cach pause im the debate, 
some three, four, orf more speeches in expectancy were un-_ 
corked ; and sometimes a member renamed standing while | 


enother addressed the Committee, ready to vociferate * Mr. || 








| 
} 


| 


considerable interval of time. Mr. Granger is generally re- 
garded as a brilliant and engaging orator ; but on this occa- 
sion his remarks seemed to be characterized rather by direct- 
ness and energy. He was listened to with marked attention 
by the Committee and the galleries. 

I believe the observations of Mr. Owens of Georgia pre- 
ceded those of Mr. Granger. He contended warmly for the 
right of Georgia to original aud unlimited jurisdiction over 
the Judian territory within her geographical lunits, and vindi- 
cated her course throughout the Indian controversy. He 
spoke fluently, and excited some sensation. Though repeat- 
edly called to order, and reminded by the Chair that he was 
wandering from the question, he persevered vo the conclu- 
sion of his remarks. I could not ascertain the names of all 
who spoke ; but, in the midst of the debate, Mr. Abijah 
Mann moved to lay Mr. Wise’s proposition on the table. It 
seemed the more prevalent impression when I entered the 
gallery that some course like that here indicated would be 
pursued, and the bill got out of Committee before adjourn- 
ment. (It is generally known that the debate cannot be ar- 
rested in Committee of the Whole by the ‘ Previous Ques- 
tion,’ or forced to a close in any other way except sitting out 
and tiring down those who are desirous of prolonging it.)— 
On this occasion, however, though several members spoke 


| twice, the discussion was closed by common consent about 


9 o'clock, and the Chair announced— 

“The question will be on the motion of the gentleman 
from New-York to lay the motion of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia on the table.” 

Mr. ——. “I must demand the Yeas and Nays upon this 
question.” 

The adept must have an opportunity to smile, while I ren- 
der the less proficient as wise as himself in the matter of 
demanding the Yeas and Nays. The more ordinary mode 
of deciding on propositions is by Aycs and Noes: that is, 
the Chairman states the question and observes, “ Those in 
the affirmative will say ‘Aye.’ “ Aye!” responds any 
number of voices. ‘ Contrary—‘ No.’” “ No!” thunders 
that multitudinous unity, the party of the negative. He then 


|| decides, from a comparison of the vibrations on his tympa- 


num, that the proposition is carried or lost. Mf any one doubt 
his correctness, he may demand a division of the House, 
that the Ayes and Noes may be counted ‘ generally, man by 


A 


Virginia wishes to examine the document, it is here: I will 
give him one,” said Mr. Owens.—* If the gentleman from 
Georgia is so ready to favor me with information,” retorted 
Mr. Wise, “ why will he not extend his liberality to the 
whole House, and allow the facts to come before us officially 
and properly !”—But enough of a First Glance at the House. 


The Distribution Bill.—This great bill, which passed 
both Houses by unusually large majorities, has received 
the signature of the President, and become a law. Its 
provisions relative to the apportionment of the Surplus 
Revenue among the different States, apply only to what 
may be in the Treasury on the Ist of January next over 
$5,000,000 ; bat such, we doubt not, will be its popularity 
among all classes throughout the United States, that its 
retnactment, should there be aw excess in the revenue 
over the wants of the Government, may be reckoned upon 
with a tolerable degree of certainty. 

On the supposition that the amount to be distributed 
will be $20,000,000, (which is probable,) a correspondent 
of the American has calculated in round numbers the share 
which will fall to each State accordiug to its representa- 
tion in the Senate and House of Representatives, as the 
Bill now stands. It was originally reported in the Senate 
to divide the surplus in the ratio of representation in the 
Representatives only ; but was amended so as to include 
the Senate ; the effect of which is to give the lesser States a 
much greater sum than they would otherwise have received, 
at the expense of the larger States. The latter, however, 
can afford to forego a trifle for the sake of the benefit 
they will receive from the passage of the Bill. The right 
hand column gives the result which the original Bill would 
have produced, and the left that by the bill as it is. 





man, according to the scrip." But when a ber c 
a question of very great importance and doubtful issue, or 
has a suspicion that some of his compatriots may vote by 


|| outery in a way that they would not dare or choose to have | 
| their names recorded and printed, he may demand the Yeas 
jand Nays; and if one-fifth only rise in support of his requi- 


sition, they are ordered. ‘This was the case in this instance 


The names of all the Members elect are then called over 


| alphabetically, and each answers * Yea’ or * Nay,’ as his own | 
Earnest he certainly was—cogent he | judgement or a fear of some other may dictate. If a mem- 
|ber does not answer, his name is called a second time and 
was followed, I think, by Mr. Abyah Mann of our own State, | passed. When the list has been gone through, a Clerk reads 


over the names in the affirmative, (so fast that no one can 
distinguish one in ten of them,) and declares the whole num- 
I do not believe that it required fifteen minutes 


way defeated : Yeas thirty-seven ; Nays ninety-nine. 


A few very sensible remarks were then made by Col. 


Chairman” at the first premonitory symptom of a period — ! Howard of Maryland against the proposition of Mr. Wise, 


Atone of these ‘foregone conclusions,” some two or three || which its friends found themselves strong enough to leave | 


voices claimed the floor. 
on my left,” was the decision of the Chair, Mr. Francis 
Granger thereupon opened in support of Mr. Wise's propo- 
sition : “* I had made up my mind, Mr. Chainnan, as a mat- 
ter of dire necessity, (with tremendous emphasis on these 
words,) to vote for this appropriation : but, sir, 1 will not do 
so—I will not consent that it be taken out of Committee— 
if one iota of information relating to it is withheld from this 
House. What, sir! shall we vote millions to fulfil the pro- 
visions of a Treaty, ratified by ene vore more thau a Consti- 
tutional majority in the Senate, without knowing whether it 
was concluded fairly or fraudulently-—whethcr it does or does 
not give us a just title to the lands which it professes to code 





to us 1” &e. dc. I quote from memory only, and after a 


* The gentleman from New-York || unanswered ; the question was taken by Ayes and Noes, 
| and Mr. W.’s motion prevailed. 


Of course, the bill stands 
where it is until the information is obtained. The House 
then adjourned, at a little past 9 o'clock. 

The whole proceeding was characterized by perfect fair- 
ness on the part of the Chair, decorum on that of the de- 
baters, and good feeling on all hands. Those who advocated 
Mr. W.'s proposition were inclined to represent their oppo 
nents as determined to stifle an investigation of the merits of 
the casc ; which was retorted with the suggestion that the 
proposition was only intended to insure delay, and thus de- 
feat the bill. Much logic was chopped extremely fine on the 
point—‘ Js the information here called for within the posses 
sion or control of the House !’-—“ If the gentleman from 


J. 
| Preseut Bill. Original Bill, 
|| Delaware, 
| Michigan, > each. .. 2.00000. 000+++s204,000, .. 0-005 82,600 
|| Arkansas, 
|| Rhode Islaud, 
|| Mississippi, ace stincheus 272,000. . . 2... ...165,300 
ee 

auis 
I iitinedss teach sonal eines 340,000..........248,000 
} New-i1ampshire, ) 

Vermont, OS te epi 476,000..........413,000 

Alabama, 5 : 
|| Comnecticut, 
onal SS eee 544,000.......... 496,000 
DEiincesscceadinaesecaseoesers Gath cescsncie 579,000 
| — ee + 630,000..........661,000 

3 . 

—t en 748,000. ......00. 744,000 

RIND... . cncdaedéseeeceoced 953,000. .....066. 992,000 
| North Corulina, 2 
|| Tennessee, a 1,020,000. ........ 1,074,000 
|| Kentucky, 5 ° 

a A w+ ool £29,000. 0.0... 1,570,000 

ES ner: 1.555,000......... 1,736,000 
SONNE. «a sathestees chased 2,041,900. ........ 2,314,000 

Sia ee, oc cksccthctnbocsvecté 2,857,000. ........ 


The following shows the number of members from 
each State who voted for or against the engrossment of 
the Bill, which was considered the test vote : 
















Yeas. Nays. 

B= Pemmaybvanlia,. ceqcsacccocccccvecccegs s0c8 Ce 2 
Ds pvccdilnceteddece éon0seesnens aenheben 17 
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Gin 00 cconncgttnthénecedecnecodscesetll OR, enoseed 2 
NN RE Te aan 0 

Bama. iR iss di sc dccsccscescccest DM Géotaes 0 
po, RS ree De'e6éssee i 
Nests Qnenlintssamsscccanecess BD. ccwrece 1 
RR RO eR, ob 0 
Cemsatianty. « « cchotsvcidesccovdcescccédveed GH cdevete 0 
Hew -FOCEa: « cop endnthotaces ccecedeseds + Sod mace 0 

}  Alabama,....ccccccccesccvccccccesscccees Desecsess 0 
Bsc 0 duoc Secdudheeeeseewcettesvetetes Geesces 4 
Maryland, «0 cccceciccsocsccedsdosesecdées OsdebGee8 2 
Vertes o 09 0020 en bn de acmseceenccps cesses Geccaces 0 
EE I Alive tin a500nnes0 200000004 Bovcecece 
Georgia,.........+. 0 
Louisiana, .......+ 
Illinois,....... aecapececeeces ShGneces 
Missouri, .. 

Missiasippi,..... 

Rhode- 

Delaware, .......s.eeee0. Recucheednoeeces 1 

New-Hampshire,. .. 

Dratelye cs cdincevds.s Ob bes de ceekesice 

Philando R. Broad, Post Master at Fort Mitchell, was 
the ringleader among the Indians, in the robbery of the 
mail. He was brought to Mobile on the 15th, and com- 
mitted to jail to await his trial at the next Federal Ceurt. 
The evidence is said to be aye | and conclusive against 
him, and he intimates that he many aecomplices, 
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-—_—_—— 
< the rules to enable him | In the House Mr. Bell presented rs similar to 
XXIVth Congress.—In Sexate, on Thursday of last|| Mr. McKay moved to suspend rules to en » Br. P spel : 
week, Mr. Clay from the Committe of Foreign Relations | to offer sundry resulutions respecting the reduction of the those submitted in the Senate by Mr. White, in relation 
to which was referred the papers on the subject of the N.| revenue, and calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to to Texas, and requested leave to read the following: 
Eastern boundary, reported as the opinion of the Com- | report at the commencement of the next session of Con- ~ sae dow hap. ne state be pate ow i oem, ont 
mittee that. they should be published, as more mischief) gress whether any alteration can be made in the existing by the President my canly —s — os 
might be done from misrepresentation of what had been || Tariff consistent with the acts now in force: Lost—Ycas uch business of secondary interest was disposed of in 





attempted by Government, by withholding the correspond- | 124; Nays 66; not quite two-thirds. order, when Mr. MeRay moved the suspension of the 
ence, than by a publication of it. Ordered that 3000/) ‘The Harbor Bill was then discussed till the hour of ad-. rales, that he might thereby be enabled to offer the resolu- 
copies be printed. | Journment without taking any question. Adj. tions in relation to the Revenue, heretofore presented by 


The bill to provide a building for a Patent Office was) In Srxate, on Saturday, the Committee on Pensions jim, His motion was again lost: Yeas 127; Nays 72— 
read a third time and laid on the table: Yeas 20; Nays 18. | reported a number of Relief Bills, from the*House, and 6% two thirds. 

On motion of Mr. Ewing, the bill to change the mode | which, with some few unimportant amendments, were ofr- — ‘The Harbor, Light-house bills, &e. were then acted 
of conducting the sales of the public lands was taken up, || dered to be engrossed for a third reacing—they were sub- upon in Committee of the Whole, but without any disposal 


and after some discussion, was, on motion of Mr. Walker | sequently passed. ; _. | of them satisfactorily. Mr. Sutherland addressed the 
indefinitely postponed: Yeas 25; Nays 15. Adj. | On motion of Mr. Robbins, the resolution authorizing Comittee, and earnestly recommended some definite 

In the Houss, Mr. Adams from the Committeee on || the Commissioners of the Navy Board “to report to the | course to be pursued in relation to these bills, that other 
Manufactures, reported a bill from the Senate in relation | next session of Congress a plan for a Navy establishment  pasness wight be brought forward which was now suffer 


to the reduction of duty on rail-road iron; which, by con-| in the waters of Narragansett Bay,” cc. was taken up ing by the delay. 





sent, was read three times and passed. } and agreed to. The bill making appropriations for military and other 
Mr. Connor, from the Post-Office Commiitee, reported i Between seventy and eighty Relief Bills were brought roads, and for examinations and surveys for 1836, was 
the bill to change the organization of the Post-Office De- up, considered and passed taken up—read by sections, several new features incorpo- 


partment, with the amendments of the Senate thereto; | The bill for the relief of the sufferers by the late fireinthis sated with it. Some amendments wore attempted to be 
which the House proceeded to consider in Committee of | city was, on motion of Mr. Wright, taken up with an introduced, but rejected. ‘Tbe bill was then laid aside to 
the Whole. The amendments increasing the salaries of | amendmentsuggested by him, granting relief to those who hj» reported. ‘The Committee were deliberating upon the 
the Clerks were disagreed to; and after some debate on) had not given bonds in specific amounts and cases. | above bills up to the hour of adjournment. 
the question to strike out the 43d and 44th sections, which || The bill providing for the due execution of the laws of jy) Sysate, on Tuesday, Mr. Southard reported sever- 
prevent the Postmasters from receiving any ewolument, the United States in Michigan, was reported with an 4) pills in rel.iion to the District of Columbia, returned 
from private boxes, the Committee rose without taking the amendment by the House, substituting $1,500 as the fixed from the House with amendments. 
question. salary of the District Judge of Michigan, in lieu of $2,000 =gr. ‘Tomlinson from the Committee on Pensions, r>- 
The Light-House Bill was then taken up, and Mr. Vin- | as appropriated by the Senate. The amendment was con- ported with amenduents, the bill grauting half pay to the 
ton moved to reconsider the vote by which his proposition | curred in. Mr. Buchanan moved the consideration of the | widows and orphans of such officers and soldiere as had 
to amend the bill making appropriations for the Delaware hill increasing the salary of the Marine Corps, and grant- died or who may hereafter lose their lives in the service. 
Breakwater, and for the improvement of certain harbors | ing them, while at sea, equal privileges with Naval Offi- Ordered to be printed. 
and rivers had been rejected; the motion to reconsider jcers. After some discussion the amendment was carried — ‘Phe Kescinding Resolutions were brought upon the 
was carried and the amendment was adopted. After ma- | as offered, by a vote of 27 to 10. It was ordered toa third apis by Mr. White, who called for consideration of a res- 
king some progress in this bill, it was laid aside, aud (reading. olution, previously offered by him, and which be now 
The House proceeded to the consideration of the Har-| After transacting some minor business the Senate ad- wiahed ww introduce. Mr. W. spoke at length upon what 
bor Bill. Mr. Bell moved to strike out the enacting | journed. he termed the unconstitutionality of the Expunging Reso- 
clause, and before finishing his remarks on bis motion, the In the House, after several motions relating to the pri- lutions, and thought that to repeal the obnoxious entry on 
hour for the recess arrived. | ority of business which were rejected, this body resolved 14.. Journal was the proper mode. After some discussion 
At four o'clock the House resumed business, and again | itself into a Commiitec of the Whole for the consideration | the question was taken on Mr. Whites resolution, and 
went inté Commitee of the Whole on the Harbor Bill, | of bills in relation to the District of Columbia. They are j..5 pimselfand Mr. King only voting in the affirmative. 
when Mr. Bell continued his remarke—going at length | purely local in character, with the exception of a joint reso- yg, Clay stated that as the subject had been started it 
into an examination of the messures of the Government | jution authorizing the President to prosecute with prompti- would be as well to take up the general resolutions and 
and the character of the party im power. After some tude and vigor the views implied in the bequest of James cattle it at enne. 
farther debate Mr. Bell withdrew his motion, and without Smithson, aud one other, granting liberty to the Washing- Mr. Clayton supported Mr. Clay, and moved take up 
taking any question, at nine o'clock the Comunittce rose | ton Monument Society to erect a Monument on the Public the Rescinding Resolutions. 


and the House Adjoarued. Mall. The Committee on rising reported favorably with SOs Sinidh iene oye 
In Snare, on Friday, a message was received fromthe one exception. ‘The bills were engrossed and read a hee 2 a con ne a aba ae a 
President, announcing his approval of the bill to regulate | third time. Senate he would make those revolutions the special order 


the public deposites. Also a Message, in obedience toa!) At one o'clock the House again went into committee poe ee meg Sy 6 Bete. Ce eye 
call of the Senate, transmitting documents relative to the jof the Whole on the state of the Union, and took up the ame. Shayne eee ieee Sie easton, 
political condition of Texas, and the orgauizatiou of it«’) bill making appropriations for certain harbors for 1336, Tbe - RES $108,000 for the erection of a 
Government; which, on motion of Mr. Clay, were laid | Several amendinents were offered, but were rejected with- building for the Patent Ollice was carried through its eev- 
on the table and ordered to be printed. || out debate. It was finally laid aside, and the Light-House | °!2! 46° and passed. Adjourned. 
Mr. Preston presented a memorial of citizens of Loni- | bill introduced, which was also laid over after some dis- | In the Hoss, among the small matters, we find a reso- 
siana, praying for a recognition of the independence of cussion upon its general features. The Committee then jlution offered by Mr. Cave Johnson, calling for the ap- 
Texas, which was ordered to be printed. |) rose, and the House adjourned. | puintment of a Select Committee to consist of five Mem- 
The Navy Bill was taken up, and on motion of Mr. | bers, to inquire what disposition has been made of the 
Cuthbert of Georgia, the grades of Commodore and sec- | books proposed by Congress for the use of Members, since 
oud Lieutenant were stricken owt—destroying them en- j since Ik) inclusive, and whether Members have sold the 
tirely. | same to booksellers. "The Yeas and Nays were ordered, 
Mr. Webster nee - increase the number sel iret | The adjournment veto of the President was brought and found to stand: Yeos 117; Nays 70. The mation to 
Lieutenants from 250 10 350; agreed to. The bill was! forward for discussion, and several members expressed | suspend the sules, upon which Me. Johnsen based his 
then reported to the Senate, and all the am ‘ndments were ! elit ets ion. centennial a Gees || View to submit the resolution, was consequently lost, there 
d im except that in relation to Rear Adwirals, | . See ee y Whe | not being two-thirds. 
pen HM P : ’ | Executive. The question was then taken on the passage |! . , 
which had been stricken out. of tho bil, Go Pusbdene chicuicns wetwihttentio: | Mr. Cambreleng from the Committee on Ways and 
On motion of Mr. Webster, the bill was so amended as | teat oat Yous 16: N * Bo the bill "8: |) Means, reported a bill for the suppression of Indian hos- 
to make one Admiral, one Vice Admiral, and three Rear || ; ee EE ELE ELNINO TON tilitien, Se. Read twice and committed. 
Admirals: Yeas 15; Nays 10. It was then ordered to be Mr. Wright moved to take up a hill, anticipating the In conformity with the special order, the Delaware 


engrossed and read a third time. After passing sundry Lattieaie ; Breakwater and Harbor Bill tak ; some debate 
private bills, the Senate went into secret session; and on te anagplel es ere and the Stl Gaclly gaosed eithens on 


opening the doors, Adjourned. 
In the House, Mr. Shepard, from the Committee on | 
the District of Columbia, reported the bill from the Sen- | T 
ate to exvend the Charters of the Banks of the District, 
which was debated until the special order was announced. | 
On motion of Mr. Thomas, the Committee of the Jn-| 
diciary was discharged from the consideration of the Sen- | 


ate bill, annulling certain acts of the Legislature of Flori-| 
da, and it was read a third time and passed. \ 


In Sesatz on Monday, Mr. White psexented the pro- 
ceedings of a mecting held in Nashville, together with a 
|| memorial praying Congress to acknowledge the ide pend- 
‘ence of Texas. 


'| motion was lost. bill making appropriaions for Light-Houses, Beacon- 
(This bill proposes to take about four miliions out of the Lights, ev. &ec, was then taken up, the amendments con- 
reasury and pay it in advance to the claimants. ) curred in as reported by the Committee of the Whole, and 
| A number of Relief bills were then taken up. consider. peseed. The motion to take ap the bill fer me — 
ed asin Committee of the Whole, and ordered to bo en. | the Cumberland Road from the Vandalia to the Missin- 
grossed. | sippi river was opposed by a motion for adjournment, 
‘The Senate on motion of Mr. Clay, proceeded to the || “eh carried. 
consideration of Executive business, ne which eo re- | In Sxsate, on Wednesday, Mr. Wall introduced a bill 
opening the doors Adjourned. | supplemental to the bill to regulate the public deposites 








|| politan treaties, and called for the Yeas and Nays—The °™*"Cd.and the bill finally passed without counting. The - 
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which provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
proceed at once to the distribution provided for, without 
waiting till the firstof January. Read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Finances. 

The bill from the House making appropriations for for- 
tifications for the year 1837 was then wken up, when Mr. 
Calhoun move! to re-commit it to the Cuinmittee on Fi- 
Natices with instructions to reduce the appropriations one- 
half. The bill as it went from the Senate provided for 
the expenditure of $3,000,000, to which the House had 
added $1,500,000: this sum, Mr. C. contended, was more 
than could be advantageously applied during the year.— 
Motion to re-commit, with instructions, lost: Yeas 18; 
Nays 22. 

Mr. Clay moved to re-commit the bill without instruc- 
tions: Carried—Yeas 26; Nays 18. 

The Senate then proceded to the consideration of Exe- 
cutive business, after which it Adjourned. 

In the Hovusx, the Post Office bill was taken up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the amendment of the Senate, 
which went to allow the postmasters all the emoluments 
they now receive from boxes and pigeon-holes, was agreed 
tot as also that increasing the salaries of the officers and 
clerks of the Department. The bill was was then report- 
ed to the House and the amendments concurred in—that 
increasing the salaries of clerks, by a vote of 107 to 75. 

Mr. Briggs moved the suspension of the rules for 
the purpose of submixing a resolution, fixing the time for 
the annual meeting of Congress on the first Monday of 
November. 


The motion to suspend was agreed to, and the resolu- | 


tion debated upon, and passed. Mr. Briggs from the 
Committee on Enrolled bills then reported a bill, in con- 
formity with the instructions contained in the resolution, 
and it was carried throngh its several readings and passed. 
(It is not thought that the Senate will coneur.) 

The engrossed bill to continue the Cumberland road in 
the States of Ohio, Delaware, and Illinois, was introduced, 
the question being en its final passage, Mr. McCarty 
apoke at length upon the General bill, and was followed 
by Mr. Mann of Ky., and Messrs. Boon, ‘Taylor, and 
Webster: after sowe inconsiderable debate, upon a mo- 
tion to re-commit, the main question was put, and passed: 
Yeas 101; Nays 74. 

Some other business in relation to the farther extension 
of the same road was discussed, and the bill ordered to a 
third reading. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole 
upon the bill to carry into effect certain Indian treaties. 

Mr. Calhoun of Ky. rose upon the reading of some 
documents from Maj. Davia and Mr. Schermerborn, and 
proceeded fo show that Mr. Schermerhorn’s statements 
were falee. 

Several members rose in their places, and went into 
discussion of the bill: the debate waxed somewhat warm, 
and the burthen of the dispute appears to have been, upon 
the manner in which the Cherokees have been treated 


throughout the negotationsfor their removal. Mr. Adams | 


spoke feelingly upon the subject, and adverted to the very 
equivocal positionof the Government towards the Indians. 


Mr. Noyes of Geo., together with Mr. Garland, de- | 


clared that the land in dispute belonged of right to the 
State, they represented, and that Georgia would take it, 
whether the treaty was carried into effect, or not. 

Mr. wise avowed the determination to die in the attempt 
to defeat the bill, rather than it shouki pass. 

Mr. Hoar explained what he considered to be the true 
state of the affair, and was succeeded by Mr. Love. 

A motion was made that the Committee rise, which 
carried, and the House (it being after miduight) adjourn- 
ed, without acting definitely upon the bill. 

The bill for the re-organization of the Post Office has 
finally passed both Houses of Congress, and wants ouly 
the approbation of the President of the United States to 
become a law. 


BILL TO REGULATE THE PUBLIC DEPOSITES. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives 
4 the United States of America in Congress assembled.— 
That it shall be the daty of the Secretry of the Treasury to 
eclect, as soon ax may be practicable, and employ as the de- 


7 


posters of the money of the United States, such of the 
anks incorporated by the several States, by Congiess for the 
Dictrict of Columbia, or by the Legislative Councils of the 
respective Territories for thowe ‘Terriories, as may be located 
at, adjacent, or convenient to, the points Ur places at which 
the revenues may be collected or disbursed. And in those 
States, Territories, or Districts, in which there are no Banks, 


and within which the public collections or disbursements re- 
quire a depository, the said Secretary may wake arrange- 
ments with a Bank, or Banks, in some other State, Territory, 
or District, wo establish an Ageti¢y, or Agencies, in the States, 
‘Territories, or Districts, ro destitute of Bavke; es Banks of 
Deposite ; aud to receive through such Agencies suth de 

sites of the public money as may be « irected to be made mt 
the ype designated, and to make such disbursements as the 
public service may require ut those points; and the duties 
and liabilities of every Bank thus establishing any such 
Agency to be the same in respect to its ageucy as are the du- 
ties and liabilities of Deposite Banks generally under the 
provisions of thie act: Provided, hat at least one such Bank 
shall be selected in each State and ‘lerritory, if any can be 
| found in each State and ‘Territory willing to be employed as 
| depositories of the public money, upon the terms and condi- 
| tions hereinafier prescribed, and continue to coulorm thereto: 
| that the Secretary of the Treasury shall not suffer to remain 
| in any Deposite Bank an amount of the public moneys more 
| than equal to three-fourths of the amount of its capital etock 
actually paid in, for a longer time than may be necessary to 
enable him to make the tranefers required by the twelfth sec- 
tion of this ect; and that the banks so sclected shall be, in 
H his opinion, safe depositories of the public money, and shall 
|, be walling to undertake to do and perform the reveral duties 
H and servic en, and to conform to the several conditions preseri- 
|| bed by this act. 
| § 2s And be it further enacted, That if, at any point or place | 
|| at which the public revenue may be collected, there shail be 
| no Bank located which, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
i Treasury, is in a safe condition, or where all the Banks at 
|| such point or place shail fail or refuse to be employed as de- 








|| comply with the conditions prescribed by this act, or where 
such Banks shall not have sufficient capital to become depo- 
|| sitories of the whole amount of moneys collected at such 
|| pout or place, he shail and may order and direct the public 
|| noney collected at such point or place te be deposited in u 
Sunk or Banks in the same State, or in sonie one or more of 

i the adjacent States, upon the terms and conditions bere luutter 
| prescribed: Provided, What nothing in this act coutained 
shall be so construed as to prevent Congress at any time from 
passiug any law for the removal of the public money from any 


or in which no Bank can be employed as a deposite Bank, | 


i 


| positories of the Public money of the United States, or to | 


a 


be his duty, whenever in his judgement the same shall be ne 
cessary or proper, to require of any Bank so selected and 
employed as aloresaid, collateral or additional securities for 
sate keeping of public moneys deposited therein, and the 
faishful performance of the duties required by this set. 

§ 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
the Sceretary of the ‘I'reasury to enter into contracts in the 
namé aud fur and on behalf of the United States, with the 
said banks sv selected or employed, whereby the said Banks 
shall stipulate to do and pertorin the several duties and ser- 
vices prescribed by this act. 

§ 8. And be it further cnacted, That no Bank whieh shall 
be selected ur employed as the place of deposite of the pub- 
lie money, shall be discounted at such depesitory, or the pub- 
lic money withdrawn therefrom, except from the causes here- 
imafter mentioned: that is to say, if, at any time, any one of 
seid Bath shall fail or refuse to perform any of sed duties 
or services as prescribed by this act, and stipulated te be 
performed by its contract; or, if any of said Banks shall, at 
any time, refuse to pay its own notes in specie if demanded, 
or shull fail to keep in its vaults such an ammount of specie as 
shail be required by the Secretary of the Treasury, as shall! 
be, in his opiuion, necessary to render the said Bank a safe 
depository of the public moneys, having due regard to the 
vature of the business transacted by the Bank; in any and 
every such case it shall be the duty of the Seeretary of the 
Treusury to discontinue any such Bank as a depository, and 
withdraw from it the public moneys which it may hold un de- 
posite at the time of such discontinuance. And in case of 
the discontinuance of any of the said Banks, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to report to Congress 
the facts and reasons which have induced such diecontinu- 
ance. in default of any Bank to receive them, the Deposites 
withdrawn to remain in the Vreasury. 

($ 9. The present Deposite Banke to be ——— as here- 
os ge the Secretary shall have effeeted the object of 
this bill. 

§ 10. The Secretary to make a full report annually to Con- 
grees. 
 § 11. The Banks to pay 2 per cent. interest, whenever the 
deposites shall, for a whole quarter, exceed one-fourth 
their capital paid in, for the use of the exeess; and the inter- 
est to be calculated, for each quarter, upon the average ex- 
cesses of the quarter.) 

§ 12. And be it further enacted, That all warrants or or- 
| ders for the purpose of transferring the public funds trom the 
| banks in which they now are, or may hereafter be, deposited, 
to other banks, whether of deposite or net, for the purpose of 
accomodating the banks to which the trans%r may be made, 
or to sustain their credit, or for any other purpose whatever, 
except it be to facilitate the public disburseinents, and te com- 





of the said Banks, or from changing the terms of deposite, or 
|| to prevent the said Banks at any time from declining any jon- 
| ger to be the depositories of the public money, upon paying 
| over, or tendering to pay, the whole amount of public moneys 
jon hand, according to the terms of its agreement with the 
|| said Secretary. 
|| $3. And be it further enacted, That no Bank shall hereaf- 
|| ter be selected und employed by the Sceretary of the Tren- 
sury asa depository of the public mooey, until such Bank 
shall have first furnished to the said Secretary a statement of 
its condition and business, a liet of it« directors, and the cur- 
} rent price of its stock; and, also, a copy of its charter; and, 
| likewise, such other information as may be neceseary to cna- 
{| ble him to judge of the safety of it< condition. 
| $4. And be it farther enacted, That the said Banks, before 
they shall be employed as the depositories of the public 
| money, shalf agree to receive the same upon the following 
| terms and conditions, vir: 


i} 
} 


' 
{ 
| 


' 


1. Each Bank shall furnish to the Secretary of the Trea- 
|| sury, from time to time, as often as he may require, not ¢x- 
ceeding once a week, statements setting forth its condition and 
|| business, as prescribed in the foregoing section of this act, 
j) except that such statements need not, unless requested by 
said Secretary, contain a list of the Directors, or a copy of 
the Charter. And the said Bank shall furnish to the Secre- 
}tary,and tw the ‘Treasurer of the United States, a weekly 
|| staternont of the condition of his account upon their books. 
|| And the Seerctary of the Treasury shall have the right, by 
li himself, or an agent appointed for that purp xe, to inspect 
<uch general accounts in the books of the Bank as shall re- 
j| late to said statements: Provided, That this shall not be con- 
i strucd to imply a richt of inapecting the account of any pri- 
| vate individual or individuals with the Bank. 

IL. ‘To credit as specie all sums deposited therein to the 
| credit of the Treasurer of the United States, and to pay all 
ii checks, warrants, drafis, drawn on such deposites, in specie, 
{| if required by the holder thereof, 

HI. To give, whenever required by the Secretary of the 
l'reasury, the necessary facilitiva for transferring the public 
funds from place to place, within the United States and the 
Verritories thereof, and for distributing the same in payment 
af the public creditors, without charging commissions or 
claiming allowauce on account of differcuce of exchange. 

IV. To render to the Government of the United States all 
the datign and services heretofore required by the law to be 
performed by the late Bank of the United States and its sev- 
eral branches and offices, : 

$5. And be ii further enacted, That vo Bank shall be se- 
lected or continued as a place of deposite of the public money 
which shall not redeem its notes aud bills on dewand in spe- 
cie; nor shall any Bank be selected or continued as aforesaid, 
which shall, after the fourth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, issue or pay 
out any note or bill of a less denomination than five dollars ; 
nor ehell the notes and bills of any Bank be received in pay- 
ment of any debt due to the United States, which shall, after 
the enid fourth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thon- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-six, iesue any note or bill of a 
lexa denomination than five dollars. 

$5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary _of the 
Treasury shall be, and he is hereby authorized, and it shall 


j 











sly with the provisions of this act, be, and the same are here- 
by, probibis gud declared to be illegal; and in cases where 
transfers shall be required for purposes of equalization auder 
the provisions of this act, in consequence of too an ac- 
cumulation of deposites in any bauk, such transtere shall be 
made to the nearest deposite banks which are considered safe 
jand secure, and which can receive the moneys to be trans- 
ferred under the limitations in this act imposed: Prorided, 
That it may be lawful for the President of the United States 
| to direct transfers of the public money to be made from time 
to time, to the mint and branch mints of the United States for 
| ouppl ying metal for coinage. 

§ 13. And be it further enacted, That the money which 
shall be in the Treasury of the United States on the first day 
of January, 1837, reserving the sum of five millions of dolars, 
shall be deposited with such of the several States, in proper- 
| tion to their respective representation in the Senate and House 
| of Representatives of the United States, as shall by law au- 
| thorize their Treasurer, or other competent authorities, to 
| receive the same on the terms hereinafter specified; and the 
| Secretary of the ‘I'reasury shall deliver the same to such 
‘Treasurer, or other competent authorities, on receiving certi- 
| ficates of deposite therefor, signed by such competeut author- 
| ities, in such form as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
| afuresaid, which certificates shall express the usual obligations 
| of common depositories of the public money, for the safe 

keeping and repayment thereof, and shall pledge the faith of 
the State receiving the same to pay the said moneys and every 
part thereof, from time to time, whenever the same shall be 
required by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of 
deiraying any wants of the public Treasury beyond the 
amount of the five millions aforesaid : 

Provided, That if any State declines to receive its propor- 
tion of the surplus aforesaid, on the terms before named, the 
same may, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be deposited with the other States agreeing to accept the same 
on deposite. 

And provided further, That when enid money, or any part 
thereof, shall be wanted by said Secretary to meet pria- 
tions made by law, the same shall be called for in retable pro- 
portions, within one year, as nearly as conveniently may be, 
from the different States, with which the same is deposited 
and shall not be called for in sums exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, from any ove State in any one month, without previous 
notice of thirty days for every additional sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, which may be required. E 

§ 14. Aud be it further That the said deposites 
shall be made with the States ia the following proportions, and 
at the following times, viz. Oue quarter parton the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred thirty-seven, or as soon 
thereafter as may be; one quarter part on the first day of 
April; one quarter part on the first day of July; and one 
quarter part on the first day of October, all in the same year. 

§ 15. And be it further enacted, That vo enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to carry into effvet the provisions of this 
act, he be authorized to appoint three additioual clerks for hie 
department; the one ata salary of one thousand six hundred 
dollars per annum; and the reinaining two at a salary of ove 
thousand dollars each; and jo pay the said clerks quarter- 
yearly, out of any moucy in tho Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, 
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FROM THE SOUTH. 

The Creek War.—We have gathered from the southern 
papers whatever is of any interest relative to affairs at the 
seat of Indian hostilities. There are probably over 5,000 
troops already mustered into the U. S. service, most of whown 
are yet without arms, munitions, &c. consequently very lit- 
tle hus been done towards putting an end to the war. The 


Columbus Inquirer of the 15th June gives the following ac- | 


count of a spirited engagement which took place about three 
miles above Fort Jones, on the 9th, between a small de- 
tachment of Gwinnett cavalry, under Capt. Garmony, and 
250 Indians : ry 

About forty of the Gwinnett cavalry, under Capt. G. were 
stationed at the house of Mr. Shepherd, the balance of the 
company having been detailed for some other service. Capt. 
G. in the forenoon of that day, had promised Col. Jernigan, 
who was then out on a scouting party, to assist him in case 
he was attacked. 

At three o'clock in the evening, firing was heard at a short 
distance, which was supposed to be an oo between 
the afore-mentioned scouting party and the Indians. Capt. 
G. immediately set off on foot with his forty men, who, after 
proceeding about half a mile, discovered several Indians, 
who retreated towards a branch to their main body, consist- 


ing of about 250. The whites advanced and attacked them, | a party of the Seminoles, published in the Washington |) complishing any Uung satisfactory.” 
| Globe. 


when a battle of more than two hours duration ensued. 


Tt was evident from the movements of the enemy that their | 
object was to outflank and surround the command of Capt. | 
G. who ordered a retreat back to the house. The Indians 

upon his men, keeping up a constant fire, which was 
returned with the desperate courage of those who were de- 
termined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. Nothing 
could have exceeded the bravery of this little band, who, 
though compelled to retreat, disputed every inch of ground, | 
and sent many a tawny savage to his last account. Capt. G. | 





whose name will be remembered for his intrepid and daunt- | 
less conduct, slew three of his merciless assailants after he 
had retreated to the house—one of them after he had been 
himself shot down. His men, too, no less brave than him- 


self, kept up a constant fire upon their pursuers, until the ar- || 
rival of a reinforcement of about 20 men from Fort Jones, | 


hausted troops that had fought the first hard-earned battle. — 





THE NEW-YORKER. 





forthwith into the heart of the nation, and commence active 





ee me = 
| that officer, the Brevet of Licutenant Colonel in the Army. 
| By Order, R. JONES, Adj. Gen, 


offensive operations against the chemy. 


the service of the United States—claim the Judian war as an 
affair of their own, and are determined to fight under the 
State banner. Eight hundred troops, it is farther said, have 
already entered the nation from Irwinton, and others are ex- 
| pected to leave shortly from ‘Tuskegee, under the command 
| of Gen. Patterson. 

Neath-Mathla (the great warrior of the Crecks, and at the 
head of the hostile party) and his son have been taken prison- 
ers and brought to Fort Mitchell by Gen. Jesup. Gen. J. 
marched from ‘Tuskegee with 700 white men and 500 frend- 
ly Indians. ‘They passed near Neath-Mathla’s camp, and 
sent several of their Indians to him ; they succeeded in de- 
coying him a little from the camp, and took hum anU his son 
| prisoners. 


FLORIDA. 
Very little additional intelligence has been received of 
| the movements of the Indians in Florida, other than 
that they continue to commit depredations wherever 
there is any thing left from previous ravages. Sickness 
prevails at many of the posts. The following is the offi- 
| cial report of the battle of Micanopy, between a body of 
| U. 3. troops, under the command of Maj. Heileman, and 








——— 


Be 
| Micanory, June 10, 1836. 


| Grxyenat,—lI have the honor to report that vesterday | 


morning a party of Indians, estimated at 150 or 200, made 


| their apperance in front of this place, at the distance: of 


}about three quarters of a mile. Their object was evi- 
| dently to draw us ont; and not having any disposition to 


| 


baulk their views, I directed Capt. Lec to tke his com-. 


| pany and skirt a hammock on the right of this post, and 
gain the left of the enemy. At the same time I directed 


| Lieutenant Wheelock to mount with his dragoons, and 


make a corresponding movement on the left, and Lieut. 


| Humphreys, with a detachment of D and FE companies of 
| the 2d United States artillery, to move across a field in 


| front, holding a six pounder with a few men in reserve. 
The promptitude with which my orders were complied 


| tact with the enemy. Seeing the heavy tire of the 


who charged the Indians, and relieved for the ume the ex. | with, brought the three detachments immediately in con- 


This reinforcement, being however too small to contend with 
the overwhelming force of the enemy, were compelled to re- 
treat, after fighting ten to one for almost half an hour. 

In these engagements, some 25 or 30 Indians are said to 
have been killed. Those who have since visited the battle- 
ground suppose, from the signs that were left, that the num- 
ber of slain was much greater. 

This action, though small, has been a most brilliant affair, 
and reflects the highest honor on the courage and conduct of 
those engaged init. Thirty or forty of the savaye foe were 
slain, a8 many as were at anv one time engaged among them. 
We regret that eleven of Georgia's brave rons have fallen in 
the contest. 

The Columbus Sentinel of the 17th contains the following : 

A message, it is said, was recently forwarded to Nean- 
Micco from Gen. Woodward at Tuskegee, saying to him in 
substance that if he and his men were friendly, to come im to 
the whites, or otherwise he would be dealt with as hostile. — 
Upon receiving the message, the old chief made an attempt 
to carry his party as desired, but could not get more than 
about 300 to join him ; the reruainder (about 500) deter- 
mined to fight. It is further said that Neah-Micco, finding 
his party so generally hostile, beceme apprehensive for his 
personal safety, and finally slipped away from them during 
the night, with a few friends, and made his escape to Tuske- 
gee, where he is now with about 100 of his peuple. Previ- 
ous to Neah-Micco’s flight, the hostile Indians killed his cat- 
tle, and showed other demonstrations to convince him that 
his personal safety was incompatible with his remaiuing 
among them. 

About 30 men, and as many women and children, who are 
friendly, from Neah-Micco's camp, have come im to the 
friendly Indians encamped opposite this city. Others have 
gone to Fort Mitchell, and others, it is said, to Chambers 
county. ‘They were obliged to leave the hostiles clandes- 

— and consequently in small squads without concert of 
action. 

Old Neah-Micco’s camp has of course been broken up, 
and the hostile Indians are concentrating on the Hatchachu- 
bee under Eneah-Mathla, supposed now to be from 1000 to 
1,500 strong. They sre no doubt preparing cither to give 
the troops vigorous battle when they are marched against 
them, or to make a demonstration upon this or some other 
place on the Chattahoochee. 

Two companies of U.S. infantry have arrived since ovr 
last, and marched to Fort Mitchell. Gen. Fenwick, with 
his six companies of U. 8. artillery, arrived yesterday ; and 
Col. Henderson, with three hundred marines, is expected in 
all next week. 


The remainder of the arms and ammunition will be bere 


; enemy | became at once satisfied they were treble our 


| numbers, and immediately moved forward with the six 
pounder. The horses not being well broke, | was obliged | 


to cast loose the prolonge. I bad hardly done this, and 
while waiting a flank movement of Lieutenant Wheelock 
| to unmask the six pounder, when I received a message 
‘that the Indians were coming on the rear of this place 
| work, I deemed it proper to move back with the gun, and 
| gave the directions accordingly. ‘Taking myself a shorter 
route across a field, | arrived a few moments before the 
wh and finding the report to be untrue, I directed Lieut. 
alcott, 3d artillery, to return to the field at full speed, 
while with a few men I reconnoitered the rear of our 
position. 
After an hour and twenty minutes hard fighting ander 
a broiling sun, our troops returned, having driven the 
enemy two miles into their strongholds. ‘The gallantry 
and good conduct of both officers and men is beyond all 
commendation | am able to bestow ; and it i« with deep 
regret I have to report Captain Lee, sid artillery, severely, 
but not dangerously wounded.—He was shot rarly in the 
action, but directed his men to press forward, which they 
did manfully. 
L enclose Ir. Maffitt's report; and let me express my 





men and ourselves generally. 

Some individual acts of gallantry will form a special 
report, from the officers immediately in command of the 
troops. 

I received “00 rounds of cartridges last night from Fort 


Burke, id artillery, with his company, reached that place 

at Il o'clock last wight. | shall write you on my arrival 

there. I am, very respectfully, Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. F. HEVLEMAN, 


Major 2) United States Artillery. 
General Evstis, oComanding forces in Florida. : 


man as dixplayed io this affair, the President has caused 
the following general order to be issued : 


Was Derantuent,—Avs. Gew's. Orrice, 
Wasnincton, June 25, 1536. 


Indians, near Micanopy, in Florida, where they met and 








shortly, when it is expected that the army will be marched 


The Alabama troops, it is said, refuse to be mustered into q 


Having left a few teamsters and citizens in charge of the | 


acknowledgements to Mr. Center, a resident of this place, | 
for his unremitting kindness and attention to our wounded | 


Drane, and shall move there to-morrow morning. Lieut. | 


| 

GENERAL ORDER. | 

The gallantry and good conduct of the officers and 
troops in the action of the Mth June, with the Seminole | 


defeated a very superior force of the enemy; merit the , 
thanks of the President, and in consideration of the meri- | 


torious conduct of the commander of the detachment of | the «ane 
regular troops, Major Julius F. Heileman, of the 2d Re-|| the fact o 
Kiment of United States Artillery, the President of the’ 
Uuited States has been pleased, and he hereby confers, on | 


Florida,—Exteaet ofa lattes to a gentleman in this city, 
| dated Indian Key, June 15; 5336, 

1 “ We are still iu great danger of en attack by the aav- 
jage enemy. Several canoes fave recently beeu seen lurk- 
||ing about us, four were observed at one time, a day or two 
since, within a few miles. Large sinokes on the Keys in 
the bays are seen from here very frequently, and we have 
| every reason to believe from the many sigue that « large 


| 


body of them are very near to us, and their ignorance of 
|| our situation alone prevents them from putting into exe- 

cution their undoubted desigu. We have been nineh re- 
Nice ed for two weeks past, by the presence of the Revenue 
|) Cutter Dexter, but she is vbliged to leave us in a few 
days, and then we shall be entirely destitute ot any pro 
tection. ‘The prospect is indeed gloomy, great slarm ex- 
ists throughout the terntory. ‘The Creek Ludians have 
jomed the Seminoles, and turn d oul i great force.— 
Dreadful outrages have alreedy becu committed by them 
in the vicinity of Tallehassee, fiom which place we hay: 

received by the late arrivals, moet alarming intetligence 
| | have been on an expedition over to the mam laud, ac- 
cowpanied by Captaia Randolph. couupander of the Cut 
ter Dexter, and a part of his crew, aud several pe tsous of 





| this island, with the hope of falling in with some canoes 


but owing to very unpleasant weather during the time, 
jj we were obliged to return on the foartheday, without ac- 
| ‘Tanses. 
| TEXAS. 
Moen. e June tt 
Gen. Samuel Houston, Commauder-in-Cinet of the ‘Tex- 
ian Army, lett New-Orleans to resume lis command in the 
army on ‘Tuesday last. He took hiv pxesace on the Cas- 
pian for Nachitoches, but her cylinder head blew out on 
the following morning, without injury to the passengers, 
which will probably detain her several days, ‘Phe Geu- 
eral had almost entirely recovered of his wounds. Le 


was invited by the citizens of New-Orteans to partake of 


a public dinner, but he dechned to be present on any fes- 
tive vccasion, While there was a single enemy of his 
adopted country within her liowts. ‘Phe Mexican Gev- 
ernment, not discouraged by the ill sneces« of their re 
nowned champion im arms, ate preparing for another 
vigorous campaign. In that eveut, Santa Ana will be 
shot, and the whole Mexican army prt to the sword, 
Now -Darecass, June tl 
By a gentleman who came pesneer in the steamer 
Native, eight days from St. Sugustue, Texas, we learn 
that Brigadier General Rusk has made a requisition for 
every third man resident in St. Augustine, to supply the 
places of those men whose terms had expired, oud forthe 
purpose of contnuiug a vigorous pursuit of the enemy 
whose retreat was much retarded by the nouhers of ther 
sick. Gen. Filasola is commander chiet (at present) of 
the Mexican ariny in ‘Texas, and is Concentrating hus forces 
jat San Antonio. 
A letter in the Baltimore Patriot from Galveston Bay, 
May 27, in deseribing the appearance of the Mexeay 
srisoners confined on the Galvesion island sauder Col 
| Seensnts justifies the remork wa have fre quently made 
that their courage and discipline. nongre all we have hear 
of their lancers, have been cotirely exaggerated. The 
common order of the Mearcan soldier are the mest 
wretched race of men 1 have ever seen: they are gener- 
ally stall in stature, and some of them very dark, appros 
mating the negro race; they ore poor miserable creature 
and I cannot but conruiserate their Hufortanate situation 
The same letter adds that Cos 1 much agitated, belev 
ing that he will certainly be shot, and that the people ot 
Texans are resolved ou the death of Santa Ana. Many of 
| the “Texans have returned to their homes and have com 
menced planting their crops. A letter from Galveston of 
May WO, saye—more than 700 of the bodies are «till «trew- 
ed for miles over the ground at San Jacinto unburned, and 
infecting the ar. In reference to Santa Ana’s fate, the 
| Weiter says—I fear var Government wil be duped by 
ii him, but he cannot escape; be mustde. There wos one 
|| Spaneh Texian, a native of Bexar, who, with 25 mes, all 
| Spamards, did wonders at the battle of Jacinto fighting 
| by the side of ifouston. Tins officer's name i« Capioin 
i(now Colonel) laaa Ney mucone Sega, "Vhese, we be- 
| hiewe, were almost the ouly natives in Llouston’s arny.— 


| One of them with a Bowie knife killed 25 of his comutry- 
} men. Dionicio Cos, brother of the General, and who 
With reference to the gallant conduct of Major Heile- | Utilated the body of the lamented ‘Travis was killed. 


‘The New-Orleans Bulletin of June 14, contains a docn- 
ment addressed by Santa Ana to the Texian Government, 


|) im which he denies that the Mexican troops, who defeated 


Fanning, hod howted « flag of trace, or that any axsu- 
rance of quarter was given to induce a capitulation. He 
does not gainsay that the massacre of Manning's troops 
was ordered by the Mexican Government, but throws off 
from himself the re«ponsibility of the act, at the exme time 
fois its justification on the miserable pretest of the 
urning of Goliad by Fanning. ‘A Visiter to Texas’ in 
paper, publishes a counter statement, atliommng 
a writen capitulation, on promise of qrarter, 
pt the Bulletin says can be substantiated by many aff 
javils. 
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NEW-YORK. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ 


u knowledge the peceigg of a number of favors from our Correspondens, 
which we shall pryceed Mnmedistely lo imspect aud give uur opinion upon 
then merits at an early day. 


a. 


We 


oo — 
‘The Books of the week are of a more solid and substa:.tial charac- 
r tian usual, and itis with much regret that we are constrained to 
pass them over witha mere superficial examination, Absence from |} 
the city and other causes have operated to detain us from our always || 
welcome duty, that of holding ap to public fosterage, works deserving i 


| 


praise, or potting out the evils that may flow from the injudicious | 
perasal of all the tomes belched from the prolific press, | 


Rulwer's Deverewr, by the Messrs. Harper, is a republication of the i 
tished Noveliot’s moot highly wrought fiction. It is got up in 
style to correspoud with the uniform edition of the works of Bul- | 
wer, aud turms Vol. Vil, of the series, To speak of the merits of | 
Devereux, now that the voce of England and America has told its 
populority, ard Bore witness to the magical powers of the autbor, 
would be to repest an oft told and hackneved tale, gnd subject os to 
Ure charge of ly percriticiem, or unnecessary eulogy. © For ourselvee— 
taking ol. so comnm@ection with his other works, aad judging of ite taluc 
from the eilect produced by reading it, we would uWhesitatingly pro- 
neunes U one of the must powerful productions of the age in the same 
grade of works, and fully entitled to take precedence over any of the 
The character of Morton Devereux, 


writiogs of the same author 





hoten, 


eli-witied, pet tempered withal, with fine and generous traits— 
the apathetic vature and vegatively bad disposition of Gerald, afford | 
tavel staking oppositien to Use enthusiasm and burning feelings of the 


zealot Aubrey They ate not altogether the creations of the ideal; 


such characters may be met with in ordinary society, although sot in 
the ordiuary coarse of events, The crafty aad ambsious Montreuil, 
the hoave Desmarat, the loving leora—el! woman-—are the revelations 
y day characters, heightened, itas true, mathe coloring, but true | 
We are ruasiag riot, we find, aud will be obliged to | 


ot reer 
ru the abstract, 
cartes! our notices of some valuable fivorites, in cousequence of hav- 
ing devoted so much épace to Devereux. r | 
“ Tae Old World and the New,” is he ttle of two clever volumes by 
ew. Obes 
oy 


ile Dewey, purporting to be “ A Journal of Reflections aud 


ervations made ona Tour in Europe.” Books of travels are of || 
such frequent tutroduction among us, that the tourist who would now || 
ittraet public attenteou to his published * gleanings’ must embody more | 
than ordinary avert on le wretuage, aad dress up the whole ma garb | 
calculated a In the latter, the Rev, 
Tra hes fully succeeded, as from a careful perusal of his compi- | 
i sand things in the Old World, we think them iater- 


esting and calentated to pleare. (Harper & Brothers, 2Cif-+t.) or. || 


} 
wel to amare as to meetruct, ; 


vele 
tr 


ate taune 


—— { 
or Junc torming the XXVIL Nember of | 


‘The Posnion Flower,” J 
Mies Anna J. Reit's 
la ; t cootiuses to improve iu appearance as well as in pablic i 
favor. ‘The ecadiog matter ts ut eacelieat; aud we fiad the Phila- 
(eciplia peoes ts speaking of tite number, i convection wit the whole 
series, a cotitied to uequaalified prawe. Df ite wide-spread circulation | 
moog the most respectable and talented curcles of our country umy be 


takom os the criterion of ite worth—and we think it shouwld—thea is the } 
Parson Flower based upon endurag groands, for itis patronised by 

rly all the maguates of the Uaivn, aad the let is constantly ganiug 
valuchle additions ‘. 


mbe on Durestion ead Dretetica we have lad over for perusal; 

jaetd BL Fdwards—was pablished im Cincinnati, and mag be par- 

+ yased at Mesers Howe & Rates’, 76 Chatham-st. who are the agents 

foe thecity. They are the pubblichers of Combe on Digestion. We 

hall protably extract « paseage or two from the History of Texne for 
y 


rueertion ip a eulsequent number of our paper 


The LAXVIIL awnber of the “ Family Library” has been laid upon 
r table the treatee upon * The Barth, ite phy- 


sod contains a reice 


tcondtitiog aud most remarkable phenomena.” We have not lad i 
t lei ito a careful perusal, aud can only speak of the ‘ 
ck ft The author 
graphical view of the Rarth—its relations to the universe— 
dependents, &c. &c. We may 


‘. 


ire toge 


whole wo ma the fow chapters we have glanced at 


tukesag 


: , ‘ 
its atmmorp ric. cloetree ane tasguct« 


have occasion to allude to Ue work again. 


Mev No. of Blackwood, aleo the American 
them a detailed notice neat week 


We iver th 
Moewutlels 


* Carwtepber North, 


for, July, avd > 


sal eee 
is tour vod 
passing comment, and the papers of the latter, are of rare quality, 


and derorve especial consderation, r. 


Common Coancil.—Our worshipful Corporation have 
not yet settled the ditliculuies that agitate their wigwam. | 
Both parties seem to think that it is infinitely preferable |, 
tw uphold the dignity of party rather than represent the || 
citizens and urge forward the city’s interests. On Mon | 
day evening last the Board of Alderman assembled and | 
commencedthe 8 to 8 system. Several resolutions were | 
offered with a view to remove the difficalty, but were of | 
course rejected, as all of them aimed at the election of a i 
President, and faction were willing to give in to || 
any measure calculated to advance this object. By way 
of variety, we sappoke, the ballotings would sometimes 





‘ owners and passengers.” 


range 7 to 7, and then again to the old tune of 8to 8. Th's 
ridiculous farce was carried forward, through some 50 or 
60 ballotings, and ended in the adjournment of the Board 
until Friday evening, (last night.) When our paper went | 
to press, we had not learned the result of yesternight’s | 
meeting. r. 





«Meeting at Masonic Hall —A public meeting was held on | 
Thursday evening last, to express the gratification of our | 
citizens on the passage of the bill for the Distribution of the | 
Surplus Revenue among the Statcs. 1t was a great and im- | 
portaut measure, and will have so beneficiala tendency upon 

the internal prosperity of this State in common with the other | 
States of the Union, that it behooves the citizens of all sec- 
tions of the Republic to manifest their pleasure at the event. | 
The mecting in the Hall was tremendous, and the bursts of 

applause that every now and then rang out told that one 

common feeling of joy animated the vast assemblage. We 
were sorry however to see them introduce politics. The | 
avowed object of the call was sufficient for one evening ; as, | 
independent of any adventitions effect, the consequences will | 
endure when politics no longer possesses a hold over the 

minds of the people. F. 


Improtement in Steam Navigation.—An experimental | 
trip was made by the steainbuat Norelty on Thursday of | 
last week to Albany, for the purpose of testing the inven- 
tion of Dr, Nott fur rendering authracite coal a substitute | 
for wood in propelling boats. The experiment, we are | 
happy to say, has been completely successful, and may be 
hailed as the harbinger of a new era in steam navigation. 


| good an 





The augmentation in the value of real estate alone has 
been several millions of dollars. The stock issued duri 
ear, under the law for supplying the city with 
wholesome water, amounts to a million of dol- 
lars. The nett proceeds of this stock amounts to $1,119,- 
300, of which sum more than one million remains unex- 
pended, and is now drawing an interest of four and a half 
percent. It is believed that this amount will be suffi- 
cient to cover all the necessary expenditures during the 
present year. Under the law which was to au- 
thorize the Common Council to borrow six millions of 
dollars for the purchase of the bouds and mor of the 
insurance companies who so severely suffered from tbe 
late great fire, stock to the amount of $410,500 has been 
issued, and for this sum the corporation holds good bonds 
and mortgages, bearing six or seven per cent. ‘The Mayor 
states that he has no doubt the proceeds of these securities 
will be ainply sufficient to remunerate the city for both the 
principal and interest of every liability incurred. 

The total amount of the city debt at the commencement 
of the present month, was $1,219,300. The amount of 
its funds and securities was $954,552: thus leaving an 
excess of debts over the present cash means of the city, of 
$964,875. ‘The amount of cash in hand was $73,200. ag 


Death of James Madison —I\t becomes oar painful duty 
to record the death of this distinguished and enlightened 





|| citizen, who formed while living one of the brightest links 


in our Roman Story, and who, in dying, has snapped 
nearly the last tie that coumected tho actors in the great 
drama wherein our national destinies were the subject— 
with the present—with us—who, while enjoying the bene- 
fits of their toils, loved to gaze upon the givers of so many 


|| priceless privileges, and watch over their well-being, as 


we would cherish the declining years of a beloved parent. 
He breathed his last on the 28th ult. at Orange C. H. Va. 





In consequence of the immense quantity of wood necessa- 


sary to supply the demand, the price has already advanced | 
| by his friends, that he would have survived until the 4th 


| of Jaly, but Providence willed it otherwise, and broke the 
| bow] at the fuuntain, after a life of unsullied devotion to 
the interests of his country and mankind. 


| 
| 


from two to three hundred per cent. and is at this time 
brought from Maine and from the rivers bordering on the 
Chesapeake; and in a few years niust have failed alto- 
gether. It is stated that the difference is cost between the 
consumption of wood and coal daring one season, for a! 


| boat of the largest class, is about $15,000 in favor of the | 


latter. A card has been published by the passengers who 
accompanied the Novelty, iu which they say: “ As to its: 
entire fitness, as a fuel, for the generation of steam, and in | 


Jleligh'ful Little publication, was issued several | any quantity, they have never seen steam more easily, or | though it is not improbable. 


more abundantly produced. They need only add, in con- 
firmation of this, that the Novelty made, in all respects, a, 


most successful trip to Albany on Thureday last, against || 


and re- || ; 
| three to 500 per cent. on the prices of last year, and that 


‘lands are still fur below their true value compared with 


tide, and a strong current caused by heavy rains ; 
turned to-day, with a success no less gratifying to both 

Counterfeiters Arrested.—T'wo well-known counter- 
feiters, named Jacob Hendrickson and Israe] Lewis, were 
Smith and Boyer, for passing two $5 notes of the U. 8. | 
Bank dated August 1834, 0n Mr. Martin, proprietor of 
the Broadway House. They were fully committed. On 


| the same day Smith arrested another noted utterer of for- | 
' ged notes by the name of Thomas Jones, alias Waters, | 
who passed a 85 of the U. 5S. Bank on Mr. Deasy, of 88 | 


Cherry-st. He was locked up to share the fate of his: 
worthy fellows. 


Annual Message of the Mayor.—This document was read 
to the Board of Assistants on the 13th ult. We give a 
general summary of the financial affairs of the city, as 
being the most important item, copied from the Sun ; 


It appears, by the Comptroller's Report for the year , 
the city then amounted to $402,500; and that the amount ' 
‘of money borrowed in anticipation of the annual revenue, | 
was $665,595 01; making a total indebtedness of $1,072,- | 
Se) Ul. From this sum, however, must be deducted the | 
amouut in Bank to the credit of the Commissioners of the | 
Sinking Fund, $169,250 18; which thus leaves the net, 
total of the city debt, on the 3ist December, 1835, to be | 
$902,534 83. The debt of the 21st of December, 1834. | 
having been $745,034 62, this shows an increase ot debi 
iw 1855, of $157,500 21. 

This increase of debt has been occasioned by the pur- | 
chase of grounds for pablic buildings, and payments for 
their erection. Of these buildings the Hall of Justice, we 

resume, although it is not particularized in the Mayor's 
the most considerable; the total amount of ex- 


nditure for ground and erection of public buildings, ix 
§ 182,330. The addition, however, to the city 


Rabies 


has been much greater than the increase of its 


t 
; | town, by a recent census, is 4498, including 93 black 
‘ora Mastory of ‘Texas with a Map, ‘The latter is from the pea of apprekended on Friday of last week by Police officers | 4 re my 


after an enfeebling illness of some weeks. It was hoped 


FP. 


Gen. Scott.—It was reported in Washington, on Thurs- 
day, that a mandate had been issued by the War Depart- 
ment, ordering this officer to repair forthwith to Washing- 
| ton, to account for his fuilare in Florida, and his tardy pro- 
| ceedings against the Creeke. We dont vouch fer its truth, 
J. 


| Ithaca.—The Ithaca Jgurnal of the 22d ult. gives a very 


flattering account of the prosperity of that village; and 
states that real estate is selling daily at advances of from 


prices in other places not more favorably situated. 
Steubenville, O.—The population of this flourishing 


showing an increase of about 1600 since the last census, 
principally within the preceding eighteen months.— 
| Houses are in considerable demand, and many new build- 
ings are in the course of erection. 

The Carlisle Herald, printed at Carlisle, Pa. and advo- 
cating the election of Harrison and Granger, together with 
the printing establishment, is offered for sale. Its patron- 
age is said to be very good. 

The Governor of the new State of Michigan has issued 
a proclamation convening the Legislature at Detroit on 
Monday the 11th inst, 

Louisville, Ky.—From a recent census it appears that 
the population of this city is 23,000 ; being an increase of 


in this number to be folbbed off witha | ending the Sist of December last, that the funded debt of | 4,000 since last year. 


Hon. John H. Eaton, Minister of the United States to 
Spain, and Ex-Governor of Florida, has arrived in Wash- 
ington on his way to Europe. 

Col. Samuel P. Carson, Texian Secretary of State, has 
arrived in Washington. 

Hareard College —The Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of this venerable institution will be celebrated at Cam- 


bridge, on the 8th of September ensuing. 


Real Estate at Erie, Pa.—The Erie Gazette says that 
twelve water lots were lately sold in that village at an 
average of $100 per foot. A year ago lots similarly situa- 
ted sold for 816 per foot—showing a slight difference in 
value in one year. Erie is one of the most prosperous 
places, and has the best harbor of any town on the Lake, 








{ 
Wars in Texas for the last 25 years.—We make the fol- | 
lowing brief -- 4. of these wars te an article in the Lex- 
ington Reporter. Their history, according to the writer, 
shows that the Mexicans have not advanced in military tac- 
ties since the days of Montezuma, and that in morals they | 
ve retrograded. ‘ 
oa The first contest between the people of the United States 
and the Mexican soldiers was in 1809 or "10. Col. Lassus 
commanded at Baton se To avenge the wrongs done 
by this officer to Col. Reuben Kemper, 40 Americans under 
Gen. Philip Thomas took Baton Ronge, with Col. Lassus 
and its garrison of 120 men. Col. Kemper then proceeded 
into Texas to aid the patriots of that province against the 
Mexican government. A party of 550 men, under Colonel 
Ross and Lt. Col. Kemper, then took Goliad and its garri- 
son of two Mexican companies, without any loss. In two 
months after, 1,500 Mexican troops besieged the Texians, 
but were attacked, defeated, and all taken. 
This little army, flushed with confidence, set out in 1812 
for the conquest of Mexico. ‘The Mexicans were in force to | 
the number of 3,000 near San Antonio, but were completely | 
routed and cut to pieces by Ross and Kemper. Two Gov- — 
ernors of provinces were made prisoners, but were afterwards 
broken in upon by a young Spaniard whose father had been 
sbot, and who in revenge murdered them and all the other 
officers. In March, 1812, a force of 4,000 Mexican troops 
appeared near San Antonio. Col. Kemper had gone to Red 
River for recruits, but his men determined to go against this 
army, though seven times greater than their own. ‘The vic- 
tory was complete, and only three men lost by the Americans. 
In August, 1812, Gen. Toledo arrived and took command of | 
San Antonio, and, with Ross's force of 400, and 300 Indians, | 
attacked another Mexican army of 4,000 and routed them. 


These former successes may be said to have severed Tex- 
as from the mother country. In September, 1835, General | 
Cos came with 1,500 men into Texas; Goliad was taken | 
from him by 175 Texians, and 600 farmers under Gen. Aus- 
tin marched against Cos. A party of 92 men under Fan- | 
ning and Bowie were attacked’ by 500 Mexicans, but the lat- 
ter were defeated with the loss of 104 men and one piece o: 
artillery. ‘The conquest of Alamo by Milam, and the cap- 
ture of Cos and 1100 inen, followed. 

In point of physical and moral superiority and bravery, the 
writer compares 10,000 Americans to 100,000 Mexicans.— 
The Mexicans, in fact, are an inferior race—Moorish, Spen- 
ish, Indian, and Negro blood combined. Gen. Toledo told 
the writer of the article, that with 2,000 such troops as he 
commanded at San Autonio, he could readily make the con- 
quest of Mezico. 





Annual Amount of Postages.— We have received from a 
friend in Washington a copy of the statement of the amount 
of postage which accrued at the several offices of the United 
States in the year 1835. The aggregate of the suins which 
accrued at all the offices was 31,961,82]. Of this amount, 
$445,870 accrued in the State of New-York ; $245,187 in 
Pennsylvania ; $174,391 in Massachusetts ; $119,258 in 
Virginia ; $114,251 in Ohio ; $86,178 in Georgia ; $85,919 
in Marylond : $66,712 in South Carolina ; $66,012 in Lon- 
isiana ; $57,354 in Alabama; $57,245 in Kentucky, and 
$54,809 in Connecticut : in Maine $47,929; Vermont $26,- , 
547 ; New-Hampshire $24,322, and Rhode Island $19,703. 

The largest amount which accrued at any one office was 
at New-York—viz. $203,007. At Philadelphia the amount | 
was $121,152 ; Boston $78,658 ; Baltimore $59,484 ; New 
Orleans $53,312 ; Charleston $33,751 ; Cincinnati $21,934; 
Richmond $20,322, ; Mobile $19,234; Albany £17,646 ; 
Savannah $17,154 ; Pittsburgh $16,475; Augusta $14,633 ; 
Louisville $13,686 ; Harrisburg 312,753 ; Providence $11,- | 

253, and New-Haven $10,736. 

These sums afford something of a test of the comparative | 
amount of business at the respective places. ‘The receipts | 
at sume of the principal towns in Massachusetts, after Hos- 
ton, were as follows : New-Bedford $5,489 ; Salem $5,282 ; | 
Lowell $4,690 ; Newburyport $2,733 ; Worcester $2,294; | 
Springfield $2,206 ; Nantucket $1919; Northampton $1,- 
578; Lynn $1,534; Charlestown $1,525; Andover $!,513 ; 
Putsfield $1,461; Taunton $1,312; Cambndge $1,260 ; 
Fall River $1,222; Ambierst $1,086; Haverhill $1,020, 
and Plymouth $1,008. 

The receipts in Portland were $6,074; Bangor $5,995 ; 
Augusta $1,857, and Hallowell $1,625: in Portsmouth |) 
$1,725 ; Dover $1,270 ; Concord $1,120, and Dunstable | 
$1,028 : at Montpelier $1,124 ; Burlington $937, and Mid- ! 
diebury $811: at Newport $3,167: at Hartford $6,981 ; | 
Middletown 2,500 ; Norwich euy $1,960 ‘ New-I.ondon 
$1,840, and Bridgeport $1,440: at Kochester $5,616 ; Uti- 
ca $8,621; Troy $8,482; Auburn $3.763; Geneva &3,- 
558; Brooklyn $3,070; Lockport $3,038; Schenectady 
$2,844 ; Oswego $2,482, and Ithaca $2,873 : city of Wash- 
ington $9,178 ; Alexandria $4,379 ; Georgetown &3.563 - 
Norfolk $8,878 ; Wheeling $7,353 ; Petersburgh $5,711. 

[ Boston Daily Adv. 


New Bank.—The book tor subscription to the capital || 
stock of the Clinton County Bank, are to be opened at | 
che Phoenix Hotel in Plattsburgh, on the Usth of July, | 
under the direction of the commissianers. i 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


Old Times.—The following curious advertisement was 
taken from the New-York Gazette, or Weekly Post Boy, 
of November 22d, 1756: , 

me To be seen at the sign of the Golden Appie, at Peck’s 
slip. 

"* Price six pence, children four coppers. 

“A large snake skin, 21 feet long, and four feet one 
inch wide. 

“ It was killed by some of General Braddock’s men, by | 
firing six balls into him, close by the Alleghany mountains, | 
supposed to be coming down to feed on the dead men. 

“ When it was killed there was found in its belly a child 
supposed to be four years old, together with a live dog. 

“Ithad a horn on its tail of seven inches long; and 
when it ran, it ran as fast as any horse. 








Jonas Spoex.” | 


“ All gentlemen and ladies, desirous to see il, may apply | 


to the subscriber, at Peck’s slip. 


The Last of Major Dade's Command:—A soldier of Ma- | 
jor Dade’s command, named Clarke, and the 7 one 
who escaped from the massacre of that command by the | 
Indians, left this place for New-York on Thursday morn- | 
ing last. His story, part of which we have before seen 


| published, isa strange one. Le was discovered among the 
| putrifying bodies of the dead by Col. Read, who wassent | 


m search of the company three days after the massacre. 
He was severely wounded in five places, and only es- 
caped the fate of his fellow soldiers by feigning that he 
was dead amid the tortures that were inflicted on him.— | 
He was taken to the camp, there in a measure restored, | 


the generosity of the Captain. 


Dividends.—The Commercial Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. for the last six months, ending 30th 
inst. payable on and after the Ist of July. 

The receivers of the Manhattan Fire Insurance Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of 70 per cent. on the 
umount of the outstanding claims against said Company, 
| payable on and after the 27th inst. 
| The Lafayette Bank and the Tradesmen’s Bank have 
jeach declared a dividend of 4 per cent. payable on and 





| after the Ist of July. 


The Phenix Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
,of S per cent. and the Commercial Bank a semi-annual 
| dividend of 4 percent. 

The Bank of America has declared a dividend of 44 per 
/cent. and a surplus dividend of 10 per cent. making 144 
| per cent. in all. 


| ‘The Merchants’ Bank and the North River Bank have 


_each declared a dividend of 4 per cent. 
The President and Directors of the Bank of the West 
Feliciana Railroad Company have declared a pro rata div- 
| done of 7 per cent. for the last six months, payable on 
jand after the 27th inst. at the Fulton Bank, New-York. 
The Boston and Provideuce Railroad Corporation have 


| declared a dividend of 4 per cent. payable on the Sth of 


when he embarked for New-Orleans. Like all the other = 5g bso ne a a New-York beck by W. 
| soldiers in that campaign, he received no pay from Gov-| ‘> '* 00'°Y ae one Company, and to those on 
| ernment, and was brought thus far on his way homeward, the Boston book at the office of the Company, Jay's 


| together with snother soldier who took care of him, by | Buildings. 
(Wheeling Gazette. || ‘Phe Canton Company of Baltimore have declared a 


Riot.—A quarrel took place in the Barnt Distriet on | dividend of six dollars per share, payable on ane afler the 


Tuesday, between two laborers named Cummiskey and | Ist of July, at Baltimore, and at the Companies agencies 
Roovey, in which the former received a blow on the head | jy poston and New-York 
from a inortar hod, which nearly killed him. He was con- | . ¥ 


, veyed to the hospital on a liter. Some of the bystander | The People's Bank, of Patterson, N. 1 have issned 


ten open <a a ewe jels ad Een, on | notes of the denominations of 36, $6,50, $7, $7.50, &c. 


lice officers, soon arrived on the ground, and arrested a | This arrangement will supply the place of small notes in 
man named Thomas Jordan, as one of those concerned in a great measure. ‘The bills are well executed, and of great 
rescuing Rooney, and committed him, by order of the ma- | yee to the public. 
gistrate to Bridewell, to answer for the offence. (Times. | The books fur subscription to the stock of the Syracuse 
Incendiary Arrested.—Hubbard, the person who set fire au ' ob. 
to the United States ‘Treasury Department at Washing. |) 24 Utea Railroad will be opened on the 19th, 20th, and 
ton, was arrested in New Orleans on the 9th ult. The | 2!st days of July next, at Syracuse, Canastota, Utica, Al- 
Bee says, he was traced to that place by an officer named | bany and New-York. Capital $300,000 Shares 80.— 


Kelly, who, suspecting that he would probably call at the . share ~ : 
Post Office fur letters addressed to a Cirtain’ individual, paoe togetaneem an Goheerigtion. 


commumiated the same to the Postmaster, who caused) The subscription book to the Capital stock to the Bel- 
him to be arrested the moment he presented hunself. He | leville Rail-Road and ‘Transportation Co. will be opened 
contiane his guilt and promises to wake known his ac- 4: the City Hotel New York, and at Belleville, on the 7th 
— | and Oth of July, Capital $50,000 in shares of $50 each. 


Large Dividend —The Richmond (Va.) Mining Com.- | ‘ 
pany, for the last six months, have declared a dividend of | The books for subscription to the Schenectady and Troy 


1G per cent. The mines, as yet, have been worked only | Rail-Road Co. will be opened on the 20th and 21st of July, 
by manual labor. ‘The Company is now contracting for at Troy Schenectady, and the City Hotel, New York. 
machinery, which when completed, will it is estimated, The capital of this company is $500,000. 


enable the stockholders to realize a dividend of $500 per | 
cent. [Charleston Courier. | Edwin Burdick wae tied in the United States Court at 


Georgia Gold.—The Georgia gold mincs appear to be | Richmond, last week, for robbing the mail between Pe- 


yielding more productively than they have been fora year | secon and ene ‘The Jury found him guilty, and 
or two past, and we perceive by an account copied from | '° ¥8* sentenced to ten years imprisonment at hard |a- 


the Dahlonega Recorder, published near one of the mines | °T Vincent Hofiman, indicted at the same time as an 


in Lumpkin County, that a solid lump of gold, weighing | 
253 dwis. and worth $24) in its native state, was lately | 
taken ont of an old mine. This mine which was sold in| 


accomplice, afler the fact, pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to one years’ imprisonment and a fine of twenty- 
five dollirs. 


1532 for thirty thousand dollars, brought only @9°5 at an!) Steamboat Disaster —The Steamer Rob Roy, when 

administrator's sale in May last. If Lumpkin County yielde| near Columbia Arkansas, on Thareday 16th iuat. col- 

auriferous masses at this rate, it deserves its name. | lapsed one of her flues, whereby the boiler head burst off 

(Courier. | and caused by the emission of steam and hot water, the 

A Doomed Wagon.—A Mr Swift was killed by lightning | destruction of 17 persons and the woanding and scalding 

at Huttield, Mass. a few days since, whiie driving lis wag- | Of fourteen more, many of whom cannot possibly recov- 
on with a pair of horses. His two horses were killed by jer. ‘The boat is but slightly imjured. 


the same bolt [tis singular that the same vehicle had | Marble Quarry.—The Massachusctis Eagle stetes that 


the case. 


twice been previously struck with lightning, both times | 
with fatal consequences to the horses. Abont two years | 
since it was struck in Hatfield-street and three horses killed: | 
at another time it was struck and two horses killed—tia- | 
king in all, seven horses that have been killed in this came | 
wagon. It ishardly to be wondered at that “ people ‘are | 
almost afraid to use it,” as the Hampshire Gazetie says is 


an extensive quarry of marble has been recently discov- 
ered near Putstield and that a company bas been organ- 
ized to work it pn a large scale. ‘The marble is said to be 
of the best quality. 


Counterfeu.—Connterfeit bills, extremely well executed. 


| of the Bank of Ithaca are in circulation. The bille are 
jayned A. St John, Cashier; Lather Gore. President; 


arrested lately for an attempt to rob the U. 8. Mail, in| 


| dated March 15, 1830, No. 8301, payable to B. Drake. 
A Mail Robber Arrested.—A perso 1 Smi I : 
, . pereon named Smith was!) on. pont of Charleston, 8. C. on the Ith inet. de- 


the neighborhood of Wheeling, Va. He succeeded in | clared a dividend of five per ceut. on its capital stock for 
opening some of the mail bags, but, unfortunately for his | the last six mouths. 


purpose, they happened to contain nothing but newspa-| The Berks Coumy Bank.—The notes of the Berks 


| pere—certainly the most unpromising booty now-a-days, County Bank, at Reading, Pa. lately incorporated, are 
He, how- — and in circulation. 
¢ give this notice in order to #’ate, that arrangements 
connte Y } } n made with one of the banks of this city, to re- 
intrinsic value, and for the tampering with which it is|| ceive these notes on deposite, and iv exchange, they aro 
current, and quoted at par. 


that a mail robber could lay his hands upon. 
ever, had some silver spoons about him and a large amount 
of connterfiet money, one of which articles, at least, was having 


of 
hoped he will be punished. (Courier. 








—_—_———————————— ee — a 
Reaves from a Scvap>Bvok.--NO. XXV. 


A Few Tuovents Arnovt Lirs.—I love a wholesome 
lip. People are too much in the habit of regarding lips | 
as mere appendages of ‘ the human face divine’—orna- 
ments to set off its beaut 
use and excellence. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





A LIKING, 

Tue babbling tongue of busy fame, 
In this most idle city, 

First told me, lady, of thy name, 
As lovely, young, and witty ; 

I saw thee first "mid Fashion's glare, 
The centre of the ring, 

At Lady Bath’s in Grosvenor Square, 
One moonlight night in Spring. 


And very sad, and very long, 
I watch’d you all that night, 

And deemed your taste was very wrong, 
Your arm was very white. 

I thoaght that I would never bow 
To one whow foplings caught, 

Then look'd upon your sunny brow, 
And know not ohes [ thought! 


And thus I loat my favorite tune, 
My favorite partner too; 

Went out to gaze upon the moon, 
Came back—to gaze at you! 

And when my partner came again, 
I answered yes, for no— 

And she was Costes’ lady's chain,’ 
While I was ‘ dos a dos.’ 


And #0, being rather apt to muse, 
When none but I would think, 

I went to bed in dancing shoes, 
And never slept a wink. 

1 wondered how the sun was red, 
And why the sea was creen; 

And thought of all that folks had said, 
Aud all that [ had seen! 


I thought your waltzing so supreme, 
f saw you learned in Fraace ; 

Your smile so like a pleasant dream, 
Your eye so like a lance ; 

Your voice so like the song one heara, 
When childhood boundeth by ; 

A sound we sometimes greet with tears, 
We scarce know how or why! 


They said your eye was very large, 
Your foot was very «mall; 

But, that your bosom was a targe 
*Gainst Cupid—darts and all! 

They told me you had never felt 
As maidens sometimes feel— 

They told me when your lovers knelt 
You laughed to see them kacel! 


They praised your locks, and said their hue 
Was theme for many a sonnet; 
Adored your little satin shoe, 
Swore by your velvet bonnet. 
When you had made so many bleed, 
And all had vainly sought you, 
I thoaght vou must be fair indeed— 
You're fairer than | thought you. 


And though no spur be on my heel, 
No mustache on my lip— 

And though my hat be not of steel, 
My coat—a gold-lace chip; 

Yet, let me but thy servant be, 
‘The gay may round thee throng, 

I'll ask bat one poor smile for me, 
For freedom, heart and song! 





——= 


capacity of his mouth—or a real banner, hang out to tell 
which way the wind blew. I was a shaver in those days, 
and well do I recollect sundry provocations which I gave 


lip flapping the lower jaw, like a huge wing. Poor fel- 


| heart, but of overmuch lip. 

| My aunt Sally—par manes !—wore a lip of another 
| kind. It wasa mere streak along the horizon—an ashy 
| margin along an ocean of mouth—a strip to tell you where 
| her teeth were. My aunt never married—and had she 
| gone to the altar, it would have been an interesting spec- 
tacle when she gave the bridal kiss. I remember a saluta- 
| tion she gave me once, when, like Fanny, 1 was younger 
than I am now— prettier, of course! Instead of the de- 
, licious sensation which arises from an application of soft, 
| spongy, elastic lips. it was quite the reverse ; and, it seem- 


| bits of flesh, or her teeth. When she would gather the 
| lips of her mouth together with a slight pucker, it was the 
| inevitable harbinger of a coming storm. In the choice of 
| a wile, | mean to avoid your thin, bluish, starved-to-death 
| stripes of flesh, which people miscall lips. 

‘There are two sorts of lips—the nectarine and the vin- 
| egar—deserving of especial notice. ‘The nectarine swell 
joe in beautifal round curvatures, while the vinegar are 


ver 

} look atthem. The first belong to the amiable, the latter 
to those of acrid tempers. Everlasting sprivg lives inthe | 

| blossoms of a nectarine lip—its fragrance is perennial—and 

| falling in love with the owner of such a blessing, you have | 

| nothing to fear frem acrid humors. Eternal winter dwells 


| the hue of health over it 


| purpose. They belong to the resolute and decisive.— 
| There are others which are everlastingly apart as if there 
| had been a civil war, and then they had agreed upon con- 
‘tinnal separation. ‘These, it is suspected, generally ap- 
pertain to heads whose wits, to say the most of them, are 
quite questionable. | 

Some lips are poetical. Smiles fling a light like a morn- 
ing ray upon them, and they are glorious in their bright- 


propriate shrine was before you. 
| admiration. whose spell you would never break. Every 


their magic, and display some new form, which you dream 
the voice of your destiny must come. You may talk of 
their influences, but vainly would you attempt to describe 
them. imagination can conceive of nothing more deli- 
| cious than kissing such lips. I am overwhelmed at the 
' thought of such bliss. 





| Exectricat Suock rrom «4 Sueer or Parer.—Place 
|an iron japanned tea tray on a dry, clean beaker-glass, | 
| then take a sheet of foolscap writing paper, and hold it 
close to the fire until all its hygrometric moisture is disei- 
| pated, but not so as to scorch it; in this state it is one of | 
| the finest electrics we have. Hold one end down ona 





| to the right, beginning at the top. Now take it up by two 
| of the corners, and bring it over the tray, and it will fall 
down on it like a stone ; if one finger be now brought un- 
der the tray, a sensible shock will be felt. Now lay a 


move the paper, and a star sign of the negative electricity 


| him touching bis lip, and then he would shiver it at me, | 
| and give chase, while atevery leap he took, [ could see the || State into the Union, one star be added to the Union of 


| ed to me, that she was tonching my cheek with iron- bound | 


sharp, and make you smack your mouth when you} 


| npon a vinegar lip, and no stray rill of blood ever spreads i 


There are lips which are locked upon one unswerving , 


word which their possessor utters, only serves to heighten | 


' table with the finger ang thumb, and give it about a dozen 4 
strokes with a large piece of Indian rubber from the left} 


This in to detract from theie } needle on the tray with its point projecting outwards, re- | 


They serve other purposes, and 


circled over his jaw bone, in ample apology. At a distance | flag of the Union.—On and after the Fourth of July, inst. 
you would have mistaken it for a tongue, too large for the | the flag of the United States will be spangled with (wenty- 


siz stars, two being added in consequence of the admis- 
_sion of the States of Arkansas and Michigan into the 
| Union. In 1818, the number of States then being 20, an 
Act was passed “that on the admission of every new 


the Flag; and that such addition shall take effect on the 


|low. he’s dead now—he died, not exactly of a broken” 4th day of July then succeeding such admission "—The 


_ 13 stripes, denoting the thirteen original States, were on 
the admission of Vermont and Kentusky, increased to 16; 
but as the number of States was further enlarged, it was 
perceived that the Flag would not, eventually, admit of a 

\| stripe for each, and so an Act was passed fixing the num- 

| ber at 13, as before. The last star added to the Flag, was 

\}on the 4th of July, 1822, in honor of the State of Mis- 
souri, which was admitted into the Union ow the 10th of 

| August, 1821. ‘The star for Maine was added on the 4th 
of July, 1220. (Jour. of Com. 





# arvied, 
On Wednesday, 22d ult. by Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Lewis Craft to 
| Miss Mary E Dorset. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. B. Creagh, Capt. Edward G. Furber of the 
| ship Orage, to Miss Sarah Aun Thorpe of Brooklyn. 

On Thursday, by Rev. Dr. Mathews, Rev. M.S. Hutton to Mise 

Gertrude Holmes. 

On Saturday, by Rev. Dr. Lyell, Mr. Giovanne Chizzola of Italy, to 
| Mes. Charlotte Doley. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, Mr. Theodore Holbrook 
to Mis« Rachel B. Smith. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. N. J. Marselus, Mr. Frederick Griffing to 
Miss Catharine F. Jones. 

At Antwerp, Jeff. Co. om the 23d ult. by Charles B. Hoard, . Mr. 
Willard Wovison to Miss Caroline, daughter of H. C. Baldwin, 

At Yonkers, Westchester Co. on the 20th ult. by Rev. Th. Burch, 
| J. M. he Cott, Esq. of Brooklyn, to Miss Mary E. Burch, of the for- 
| mer place. 
| At Schenectady, on the @tst ult. by Rev. F. Wayland, Dr. B. F. 
| ~ of Huntington, L. 1. to Miss Lydia P. Titus, of the former 


At Rutland, Vt. on the 2ist ult. by Rev. L. L. Tilden, Mr.George H 
Reaman to Miss Eleanor Gookiu. 

At Besumgton, Vt. on the 22d ult. by Rev. E. W. Hooker, Mr. Seth 
B. Hunt, of the firm of J. & D, Clark & Huat, of this city,to Muss 
Frances P. Raymond. 
| At Lynechburgh, Va. on the 22d ult. by Rev. Dr. Holeombe, Mr. 

Henry M. Weldemeyer of this city, to Miss Sarah Jane Williams of 
the former place. 

At Mattewean, on the 23d ult. by Rev. Mr. Heyer, Mr. Peter H. 
Vandervoort to Miss Ellen C. daughter of Peter H. Schenck, Esq. all 
| of this city. 
| At New-London, on the 23d inst. by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Wil- 





| 


ness. You feel as if you were born to worship, an ap-!! liam A. Rumsey of Brockport, N. Y. to Miss Frances MW. Hempstead 
Your eyes are fixed in | 


of the furwer place. 





Bier, 
On Friday, Mrs. Elizabeth, mother of Thomas S. Brady, Esq. aged 
76 years. 
On Friday, Col. Francis Titus, aged 74 years. 
On Satarday, Mrs, Rachel Lyons, aged 59 years. 
On Suaday, Mr. Samuel Campbell, aged 73 years. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Nicholas Lawrence. 
On Sunday, Mr. Michael Van Buren, aged 62 years. 
| On Monday, Mrs. Emeline Sanford, aged 27 years. 
Ona Monday, Hiaton Wendover, son of E. 8. Conover. 
| On Monday, Capt. Samuel Wiswall, aged &3 years. 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Jane Brill, aged @ years. 
| At Elizabethtown, N. J, om the 27th ult. Mre, Elizabeth De Bow, 
aged 25 years. 
| At Poughkeepsie, on the 24th, Anthony Rutgers, Esq. 36 years. 
At Newark, N. J. on Saturday, Dr. John Ward, aged 72 years. 
At Brookville, lud. James H. M. Clayton, Erq. aged 25 years. 
At Surinam, on the 15th May, Mr. William Brennan, formerly of 
this city. 
The City Inepector reports the death of 143 persons during the week 
| ending Saturday, June S. 


* Brices of Country Provuce. 





Thursday, June 30, 1836, 
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when properly regarded are indicia—indexes of character. | 

I think, in the general, people are dis to cousider | 
their noses of more importance than their lips, and many | 
saucy noses seem to be of the same way of thinking—as | 
we seo them turning up with an apprehension of scorn, as | 
if the lips were far their inferiors. No sensible nose is 
ever guilty of such dastardly effrontery. Such wn one, it | 
is true, may occasionally dap its nostrils, and crow lustily | 
over ite neighbor, as if it were ‘ cock of the walk;’ but 
the lip, with a soft insinuation, will svon tame the mon. | 
arch down to a mere republican. 


What I mean by a wholesome lip, is one of the color of | 


a morello cherry, and which pouts like a rose-bud—one || 
which might lead a bee astray by its promise of sweetness. | 


1 understand that in the olden time, when kissing was in 
its prime—sorry am I that it should ever have gotten out of 
it—gallants of taste used to manifest an especial prefer- 
ence for lips of this kind. There was flavor about such, 
which no shrivelled lip, poutas it might, could everaspire 
to. Plato must have worn such, for we are told that the 
bees used to hover about his lips, when he was an infant, 
and in these things the judgements of bees are only infe- 
rior to those of bachelors. : ; 

I knew an old negro once who had a magnificent gift of 
underlip. It was without model, although not without a 
shadow. It poured down, a real cataract of lip. It was 
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jappear. In fact, it forms a very goud electrephorus, | Cows, cash. 25 —~@#-— mapavire cert B -N@- 
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A SACRED SOLO, COMPOSED BY HANDEL. 
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